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A LAST REMINDER! 


MR. CHURCH TREASURER: 


Have you ordered Church Collection Envelopes? 








With the new church year starting April 1, you will have to 
hurry—or your supply will be late. 


We are prepared to supply your Envelope needs—whether they be for your church 
or Sunday school; whether duplex or single style; whether weekly or monthly. If you 
have not ordered, just send your order today—rush, so that we will have time to 


print and ship the Envelopes to you in time to give them out before the first of April. 


If you have not decided just what kind you shall use, let us suggest: 


PRESBYTERIAN MESSAGE ENVELOPES. 
THEY ARE NOW FURNISHED AT SAME 
PRICE AS OLD STYLE ENVELOPES. : : 


They are prepared especially for Presbyterians, and they follow the Church Program 
for the year. They will prove to be of real value in creating and maintaining an 
increased interest in the work of the Church. Each envelope carries a message giving 
information concerning some phase of Church work or service. ‘The reading of these 
messages will arouse new interest and thereby help to increase the contributions of 
the church members. 





The Modern Church Treasurer’s Record Y Statement Forms for Church Members 
The simplest and most concise method yet devised 


~ - - “ A Reminder Form—on which the treasurer sends 
for keeping in one book, on a single sheet, a full . wom “ 


year’s statement of contributions to current expenses a tactful reminder of the needs of the church, and 
and to benevolent causes. One line to each name : 
keeps a year’s complete record. For use with | Shows the standing of the member’s payments. 
single or double-end envelopes. 
. pod eon ? on 28 ” fa _____$1.50 May be used quarterly or at pleasure of treas- 
ree urer. 
MK EEE eae 2.25 | 
SO MODE: & cicccmaecc cuss a ee é Per 100, 35c; per 1,000, $3.00 





Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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THE CHURCH CALENDAR 
OF PRAYER 


for 935 


Price, 1l5c 





The Calendar contains: 

A list of the officers of the 
General Assembly and 
Church Committees. 

Statements of the organiza- 
tion and work of each 
Church Committee. 

The names of our Church 
workers at home = and 
abroad, with their loca- 
tions. 

Lists of the workers day by 
day for special prayer. 
Helps for personal and fam- 
ily worship for each day 
of the year, with Scrip- 
ture references to be used 
in connection with the 
prayer sections for each 

day. 

Devotional poems and 
prose selections scattered 
throughout the book. 

Send Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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ATTENTION 


your used Safety Razor Blades re-sharpened. 
One cent an edge. 


1194 Bedford Ave., 


MEN! Save Money! 


Work guaranteed. 
THE BLADE SHOP 


Have 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 


A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition 
and scholarship. 

_degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Va. 


Write 





























SHARING 
Over the seas 
The great ships go 
Steadily, steadily, 
To and fro; 
Over the land 
The freight trains run 
On shining rails 
Till the journey’s done— 
Out of the forest, 
Down from the hills, 
Up from the deep mines, 
Forth from the mills, 
Treasures are coming 
To you, to me; 
Sent by the workers 
We never shall see. 
All one family 
We and they— 
How shall we share 
With our brothers, today? 
—Edith Kent Battle. 
in How Nations Share. 


—_0-——_ 


A budget isn’t sums to me; 
It’s happy school girls’ faces, 
It’s tired, sick mothers getting well, 
It’s light in gloomy places. 
It isn’t just loving columns full 
Of “headachy addition,” 
It’s missionaries sailing out 
To fill a Great Commission. 
It’s you and I, who'd like to go, 
And send our gifts to prove it. 
How wonderful a budget is 
_It lives, and so I love it. 


—Edith G. Estey, in The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 


(7 


Strange creature that man is! 
He never is himself until he is car- 
ried out of himself by something 
higher than he to which he gives 
himself. Take out of the human 
vocabulary words like reverence, 
appreciation, admiration, adoration, 
and man’s characteristic quality is 
gone.—George Gilmour. 


ARLIAMEN TARY 






» NARCISSA 
ef Se 


It is a woman’s privilege to 
change her mind in meetings, but 
she should change it according to 
parliamentary procedure just as 
everyone else should do. If she 
wishes to change the motion that 
has already been passed, she must 
first move to cancel the vote relat- 
ing to it. If her motion is carried 
by a majority vote, the original 
motion is brought forward for dis- 
cussion, perhaps amendment, and 
for another vote. This is called 
“To Reconsider.” 
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A New Dollar Book! 


(Reduced from $2.50) 





OIL tor the LAMPS 


DIL FOR THE 
LAMPS 
OF 
CHINA 


By Alice’ Tisdale 
Hobart 


The reading public's first opin- 
ion of this gripping narrative has 
been fully justified. It is one of 
the very best novels of recent 
years. It gives a clear and ade- 
quate description of big, modern 
American business establishing it- 
self in China. From start to fin- 
ish it is just that, its scenes being 
painted in vivid, unforgetable lan- 
guage. Its hero, Stephen Chase, 
and his wife, two young Ameri- 
cans, are thrust into the business 
life of China, he representing a 
great oil company. Their experi- 
ences in dealing with delicate sit- 
uations faced as pioneers fighting 
the keenest of minds ‘in Chinese 
business and political life; their 
faithfulness to the great company 
they represented; the hardships, 
failures, triumphs, sorrows, and 
joys, all taken together, and told 
by a writer of unusual ability and 
personal experience, form one of 
the real outstanding novels of to- 
day. A book any adult reader will 
greatly enjoy. 

This book has sold well at $2.50. 
It has now come out in a $1.00 
edition. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 




















Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 
FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing 
Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
MISSION Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and 
other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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The Lord's Acre Movement in 
Western North Carolina 


By DUMONT CLARKE 


(Rev. Dumont Clarke. The Farmers Federation, with headquarters in Asheville, N. C., has for several years 
maintained a Religious Department. Rev. Dumont Clarke, the author of this article, “‘The Lord’s Acre Move- 
ment in Western North Carolina,” is secretary of this department. Mr. Clarke was for several years a foreign 
missionary in India, representing the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Under his leadership a meeting of great 
interest is held annually in Asheville. The speaker this year is to be Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture in the United States. The Religious Department of the Farmers Federation has produced much 
valuable literature, and in other ways has promoted the Lord’s Acre Plan as a method of supporting the Country 


Church Work.—H. W. M.) 


HE lLord’s Acre Movement as advanced under 
the auspices of the Farmers Federation in 
churches in Western North Carolina is now be- 

ginning its sixth year. The most significant fact about 
the movement is that it has grown from six churches 
in 1929 to over two hundred churches participating 
in 1934. Not one church has withdrawn from the 
movement. 

Some very striking results have been achieved, such, 
as, for instance, at Tweed’s Chapel Methodist Church, 
in 1933, where a seven-acre corn-and-potato group proj- 
ect enabled the church to pay its mortgage, to pay its 
pastor in full, to buy a new piano outright, and to 
put a substantial balance in the treasury for the new 
vear. In 1934 this church cultivated a two-acre group 
project, and sold two hundred and twenty-eight bushels 
of potatoes in the field for $156.60. In addition there 
were many individual projects. 

Here is an extract from Calvary Episcopal Parish: 

“The harvest is in and we have counted our bless- 
ings. God has been good. At both Calvary parish, 
at Fletcher, and St. Paul’s Chapel at Edneyville, we 
have reaped the benefit of faith. Our people, young 
and old, have worked in order that they might have 
a gift fit for their King, and they laid it upon his 
altar. The result is that the whole parish has become 
self-supporting, beginning with the new year.” 

The White Oak Presbyterian Church, Rev. O. C. 
Landrum, pastor, sends this report: “This small coun- 
try church adopted the Lord’s Acre plan three years 
ago and has found it most satisfactory. It is proving 
to be of the twofold value for which it was intended, 
namely—it is helping to finance the church and it is 
acting as a spiritual stimulant to the people of the 
church. The people aré taking a greater interest in 
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the work. Several individuals have had projects that 
brought a nice sum of money to go into the church 
treasury. This year we have had two who decided to 
give the tithe of their crops. It has been a revela- 
tion to them and to others to see how much that en- 
ables them to do. They testify to the spiritual enjoy- 
ment that they get out of it.” 

Perhaps the most striking of all results is the ad- 
vance of Duncan’s Creek Presbyterian Church, formerly 
one of a group of three receiving Home Missions aid. 
The pastor, Rev. R. T. Baker, writes that despite 
serious reverses caused by government crop reduction, 
this church, through the use of the Lord’s Acre plan, 
is definitely moving toward complete self-support, with 
full-time pastoral service. 

A great many churches this past year have made their 
best financial record for many years with the help of 
the Lord’s Acre yields. Of course, we are as yet only 
in the beginnings of this most significant movement. 
However, the tide of interest is running strong, and 
each year sees generally larger returns from the proj- 
ects, and much more general participation on the part 
of the church and Sunday-school members, and an in- 
crease in the number of churches using the plan. 

The soundness of the Lord’s Acre Plan has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt. Its supreme value seems 
to me to be summarized in the following quotation: 

“Our Lord’s Acre projects bring a daily fellowship 
with God and we put more of ourselves into the work 
of the Church.” 

My study of churches abroad—in England, Scot- 
land, Norway, Germany and France—this past sum- 
mer, convinces me that more emphasis must be put 
into the week-day life of the church. Certainly David 
was stirred to meet Goliath in the name of ‘the Lord 
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THE 


of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel,” certainly he 
was inspired to write the incomparable words, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want” through car- 
ing daily for his father’s flock, the firstlings of which 
were to be given to the Lord. So, through the daily 
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work on the Lord’s Acre project, or the daily reminder 
of the presence of the Lord’s Acre project on the farm, 
our people are today inspired with a deepened con- 
sciousness of God and with a new zeal for the build- 
ing of his church and his kingdom on earth. 





“That They Might Obtain 


e 994 
a Better Resurrection 


ARLY in December, 1934, the whole Christian 

world was shocked into a new awareness of the 

heroic side of the missionary enterprise by the 
news of the stark tragedy that had overtaken Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Stam, missionaries of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church in China. 

With their two-months-old daughter, Helen Priscilla, 
the Stams had come, just a month before, to the deso- 
late bandit-infested province of Anhwei. They were 
the only missionaries in the section. One grey morn- 
ing they were seized by Communists, and forced to 
march away with hands bound so tightly that the flesh 
was cut to the bone. ‘They were taken to another vil- 
lage and quartered overnight in a deserted house. 

The next morning, December 6, they were stripped 
and marched through the village, to be exposed to the 
contumely of the people. The populace was called 
out by force to witness their degredation, as “an ex- 
ample of the way all foreigners should be and will be 
treated—being friendly to Chang Kai Shek, the foe of 
China.” 


— Chinese non-Christian spectators were deeply im- 


> 
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F. pressed with the fortitude of Mr. and Mrs. Stam. A 
Christian merchant knelt and pleaded for their lives, 
but was bound and carried away, doubtless to his death. 

Mr. Stam spoke and his throat was cut. As he fell 
to the ground, Mrs. Stam knelt over him—when a 
Communist youth of sixteen seized a double-edged 
sword and severed her head from her body. 

Next day the Chinese Christian pastor came and 
found their bodies, and, after a hard search through 
the village, secured enough cloth to prepare them for 
burial. He conducted their funeral before a large 
crowd of witnesses, telling them, ““These came to save 
you—they gave their lives for you.” Many wept, and 
curses upon the Communists were audible. 

The baby, abandoned in the deserted house in which 
her parents had been quartered, was found wrapped 
in her mother’s clothes for warmth, and with a ten 
yen bill pinned under her skirt by her mother’s hands. 

Mr. W. J. Hanna, of Toronto, an official of the 
China Inland Mission, who took the baby from Wuhu, 
Anhwei province, to Tsinanfu, Shantung, to the care 
of her grandparents, Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Scott, re- 
ports that the Communists were on the point of killing 
the child, but a man who had just been released from 
prison, pleaded for her life. 

“Don’t harm an innocent thing like this. 
no harm to us.” 


It has done 


“Who are you?” a Communist officer asked. 
do you intercede for this baby?” 


The man said he had no connection with “these 
foreigners,” but begged the baby’s life be spared. 

“Who will forfeit his life for the child?” the officer 
asked. 


The released prisoner volunteered and was killed on 
the spot. The baby, after the retreat of the Reds, 
was taken to Wuhu by friendly Chinese, carried in a 
basket and nursed along the route by one Chinese 
mother after another. 


Many people have offered to take little Helen Pris- 
cilla, but she is safe in the loving hands of her mother’s 
parents. 

Two poems, written by Mrs. Stam, have a poignant 
and prophetic note. They were written while she was 
at school in Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first was written for her father’s birthday, 
and was later published in the Sunday School Times, 
June 22, 1929. She wrote her father: “This poem 
expresses the distress of soul and fear of mind that 
was mine before I surrendered my all, even inmost 
motive (so far as I know) to God’s control.” 


“Why 


STAND STILL AND SEE 
(A Message of Peace) 
“I’m standing, Lord, 
There is a mist that blinds my sight, 
Steep, jagged rocks, front, left, and right. 
Lower, dim, gigantic, in the night. 
Where is the way? 


“I’m standing, Lord, 

The black rock hems me in behind. 
Above my head a moaning wind 
Chills and oppresses heart and mind. 
I am afraid! 


“T’m standing, Lord, 

The rock is hard beneath my feet. 
I nearly slipped, Lord, on the sleet, 
So weary, Lord, and where a seat? 
Still must I stand?” 


He answered me, and on His face 

A look ineffable of grace, 

Of perfect, understanding love, 

Which all my murmuring did remove, 


“I’m standing, Lord, 

Since Thou hast spoken, Lord, I see 
Thou hast beset; these rocks are Thee; 
And, since Thy love encloses me, 

I stand and sing!” 
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The second poem was written on her own birthday, 
February 22, 1929: 


MY TESTIMONY 
(On decision made for service in China) 
And shall I fear 
That there is anything 
That men hold dear 
Thou wouldst deprive me of 
And nothing give in place? 


That is not so, 
For I can see Thy face. 
I hear Thee now, 
“My child I died for thee; 
And, if the gift 
Of love and life you took from Me, 
Shall I one precious thing 
Withhold to all eternity, 
One beautiful and bright, 
One pure and precious thing withhold— 
It cannot be.” 
—Elizabeth Alden Scott. 


Mrs. Stam’s life motto was Philippians 1:21, and in 
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his last noble letter, written while in the hands of the 
Communists, Mr. Stam quotes Philippians 1:20: 

“According to my earnest expectation and my hope, 
that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all 
boldness, as always so now also Christ shall be mag- 
nified in my body, whether it be by life, or by death. 
For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” Philip- 
pians 1:20, 21. 


“These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, netther 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.’’—Revelation 7:14-17. 

H. B. W. 





What Block-Booking Means to You 


By WILLIAM H. SHORT, Director Motion Picture Research Council 


1. Do you know that movie exhibitors generally 
have to buy their pictures in large blocks—on the prin- 
ciples of ‘all or none”—whether or not the pictures 
are the kind they and their patrons desire? 

2. Do you know that this is what “compulsory 
block-booking” means? 

3. Do you know that your exhibitor has to buy 
these blocks of pictures for the most part without see- 
ing them, or knowing what they are going to be—be- 
fore they are even planned, and months before you 
and your children see them on the screen? 

4. Do you know that this is what is called “blind- 
selling” ? 

5. Do you know that the claim to the effect that 
exhibitors do not have to buy their pictures in large 
blocks, “sight unseen,” is either mere quibbling and 
pettifogging, or is based on incorrect information? 

6. Do you know that this trade practice of block- 
booking and blind-selling takes away the right of your 
community to select its own films, and gives autocratic 
power to the producers tg force into it whatever they 
care to make? 

7. Do you know that this autocratic system of 
of block-booking and blind-selling defeats the efforts 
ot your local film council to get the best films into 
your community, and to keep out those you don’t want 
your children to see; and that you will stay defeated 
until block-booking and blind-selling are ended! 

8. Do you know that the same people who have 
been responsible for the character of films during re- 
cent years are still in control at Hollywood and New 


York, and that so long as block-booking and blind- 
selling last they will continue to be the dictators of 
what films shall come into your community? 

9. Do you know that block-booking and blind- 
selling establish and maintain a monopoly of the “Big 
Eight” producers that prevents high-class independent 
films from being produced in competition with their 
output ? 

10. Do you know that defenders of compulsory 
block-booking and blind-selling insult your morals and 
intelligence by arguing that if you had freedom to 
select your own films you would choose only the sen- 
sational and salacious; and that this autocratic market- 
ing system is necessary in order to compel you to take 
any decent pictures at all along with the bad? 

11. Do you know that the motion picture art right- 
fully belongs to all the people and that monopoly of 
it is as offensive as would be a monopoly of the art 
of painting, of sculpture, of music or of printing? 

12. Do you know that in England compulsory 
block-booking and blind-selling were forbidden by 
Parliament as long ago as 1927? 

13. Do you know that this was done by requiring 
the trade showing of motion pictures before they could 
lawfully be offered for rental, and by limiting the life 
of rental contracts to six months? 

14. Do you know that, with our system of federal 
control of interstate commerce, the only way com- 
pulsory block-booking and blind-selling can be got rid 
of in the United States is by federal legislation? 

















HE National Conference of the Churches and 
World Peace met in Dayton, Ohio, early in De- 
cember, 1934. 

Outlining the Christian attitude toward war, the re- 
port on the Christian Basis of World Peace asserted 
that war is incompatible with the Christian gospel. 
“We believe that Jesus’ teaching about the universal 
Fatherhood of God is made a mockery if, in his name, 
we fight with our brothers,” the report stated. ‘War 
is impossible for a Christian, not only because it is a 
crime against civilization, but also because it is a sin 
against the God of the Christian gospel. We condemn 
that self-centered, aggressive nationalism which mani- 
fests itself in battleships, standing armies and high 
tariff walls. The modern conception of the nation- 
state is, in many respects, pagan. Fascism and other 
forms of political regimentation have made of the na- 
tion a breeding place of international hostility and ill- 
will. We condemn as thoroughly un-Christian the slo- 
gan ‘My country, may she always be right, but right 
or wrong, my country.’ This, in our opinion, is the 
perversion of true patriotism. We cannot and will 
not give our support to this or any kindred theory of 
the nation-state. To do so would be to deny the ethical 
obligations which are ours as members of the Chris- 
tian community. 

“We are convinced that world justice and peace will 
not be fully attained until national policies are formu- 
lated in a manner consistent with the Christian prin- 
ciples of mutuality and interdependence. The time 
has come for the churches of Christ in America to 
disassociate themselves from the whole war system. It 
is an inescapable duty of the Christian church to con- 
vict of sin and to recall to righteousness by infusing 
the spirit of aggressive goodwill into the people so that 
it becomes the animating principle of their living.” 


Economic Causes ATTACKED 
The economic causes of war were attacked in the 
report on Peace Policies which declared that “economic 
injustice breeds war” and condemned the profit sys- 
tem. ‘The pursuit of private gain, with its accom- 
panying concentration of wealth in the hands of the 


War Is Anti-Christian 


few and impoverishment and exploitation of the many, 
evaluates in class rivalries within the nation and in 
animosities and hatreds among the nations, which in 
turn precipitate military conflict,” the report declared. 
“Any system of economics that requires for its main- 
tenance resort to war and the wholesale slaughter of 
humans is a God-less system and must for this reason 
be opposed by the churches. To rid the world:of war 
it will be necessary to establish economic justice within 
the nation and codperation among the nations. Eco- 
nomic codperation among the nations is essential to 
world justice and peace.” 

With regard to the economic roots of war, it is in- 
teresting to consider the cablegram from Ambassador 
Walter Hines Page, sent to President Wilson on March 
5, 1917, and kept quiet until uncovered by Senator 
Nye’s investigating committee in December. Part of 
it reads: 


. [England] cannot continue her present large 
purchases in the United States without shipments of 
gold to pay for them and she cannot maintain large 
shipments of gold. ... The almost immediate danger, 
therefore, is that Franco-American and Anglo-American 
exchange will be so disturbed that orders by all the 
allied governments will be reduced to the lowest mini- 
mum and there will be almost a cessation of trans- 
Atlantic trade. This will, of course, cause a panic in 
the United States. ... If we should go to war with 
Germany ... all the money would be kept in our coun- 
try, trade would be continued and enlarged until the 
war ends, and after the war Europe would continue to 
buy food and would buy from us also an enormous sup- 
ply of things to re-equip her peace industries. We should 
thus reap the profit of an uninterrupted, perhaps an 
enlarging trade, over a number of years, and we should 
hold their securities in payment. ... I think that the 
pressure of this approaching crisis has gone beyond the 
ability of the Morgan financial agency for the British 
and French government. The need is becoming too 
great and urgent for any private agency to meet, for 
every such agency has to encounter the jealousy of 
rivals and of sections. Perhaps our going to war is the 
only way in which our present pre-eminent trade posi- 
tion can be maintained and a panic averted. 


One month and one day after President Wilson re- 
ceived the above cablegram, the declaration of war was 
signed. 





Facts about the Munitions Industry 


The facts revealed by the Senate Committee inves- 
tigation of the munitions industry are worthy of nation- 
wide examination. In the light of testimony taken tor 
a number of days in September and December, 1934, 
the munitions industry is seen to be more powerful 
than some governments. Dismissing the more sensa- 
tional claims, capable analysis of the testimony shows 
that the munitions industry is a powerful force for 
competition between nations in armaments. Secret 
agreements between private munitions interests directly 
influence the foreign relations and defense policies 
of governments. 

A number of schools and churches have sponsored 
reading and study and discussion among young people 
and adults interested in knowing more about the muvu- 
nitions industry and the issues raised by its operations. 
To meet the demand for authoritative material analyz- 


ing the testimony and indicating its significance and 
the remedies proposed, the World Peace Foundation 
offers a Munitions Packet. It may be purchased at 50 
cents from the Foundation Offices at 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, and 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Munitions Packet contains: 
Statement by Raymon Thomas Rich, Director of 
the World Peace Foundation; 
Page of Suggestions for reading and discussion; 
Statements by President Roosevelt and Senator Nye; 
Statement by Stephen Rausenbush, Secretary and 
Chief Investigator; 
Drama by Paul Harris, Jr.; 
Foreign Policy Report, “Munitions Industry: A” 
Analysis of the Senate Investigation, September 
4-21, 19384” ; 
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Foreign Policy Report, “The Increasing Burden of 
Armaments” ; 

Digest of new United States Plan; 

Bibliography. 

The Foreign Policy Report on the first public hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee is the work of William 
T. Stone, Vice-President and Washington representative 
of the Foreign Policy Association, aided by the Associa- 
tion’s research staff. Liberal quotations from the testi- 
mony and the documents placed on record are brought 
into Mr. Stone’s informing and interesting account of 
the major findings and some conclusions that may be 
drawn from them. 

The munitions trade is found to be defying or evading 
arms embargoes and international treaties that were 
designed to protect the peace of the world. A common 
practice in time of war is to sell arms simultaneously 
to both sides. Armament races between friendly coun- 
tries have been stimulated by armament firms working 
in competition or in association with other companies 
at home and abroad. Bribery is revealed as a “neces- 
sary element” in the promotion of armament sales. 
Lobbies organized by armament firms have supported 
military and naval appropriations and opposed em- 
bargoes and other restrictions on arms. 

Governments seem subservient to the private mu- 
nitions interests at some points. The testimony re- 
viewed in “The Munitions Industry” shows that the 
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War and Navy Departments of the United States pro- 
moted private sales of munitions abroad and released 
to foreign countries recent designs on war material, 
developed at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Patent and sales agreements among British, German, 
and American arms firms provide for exchange of secret 
processes and division of profits. Under existing laws, 
the United States cannot enforce an arms embargo 
upon American munitions manufacturers, due to such 
practices as shipping to an intermediary and mis-label- 
ing of arms shipments. 


Such revelations and conclusions are epochal in their 
importance to the peace movement. Regardless of such 
official action as the United States and other govern- 
ments may take, because of this testimony and later 
findings, informed citizens and students will welcome 
opportunities to absorb the facts and discuss ways of 
meeting the problem. Three proposals for control of 
the manufacture and trade in arms have attracted spe- 
cial attention: 


1. Total abolition of private manufacture, or crea- 
tion of a government munitions monopoly; 
2. Elimination of profits in time of war; 
3. International regulation of manufacture and 
trade. 
(Sold separately, the Foreign Policy Report, “The Munitions In- 


dustry,” costs 25 cents a copy, or ten copies for two dollars. Order 
from World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City.) 





By unanimous decision, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that a 
land-grant college may oblige 
its students to take instruction 
in military science. From the 
technical correctness of this ruling, there is no room 
for dissent. But we must take serious exception to 
several statements contained in the opinion read by 
Mr. Justice Butler. . . . These conclusions rest on the 
theory of the supremacy of the state over the rights 
of conscience. They make no attempt to effect a rec- 
onciliation of conflicting rights, but simply set aside 
the rights of conscience alleged by the individual. In 
that sense, they are repugnant to Christian philosophy, 
and out of harmony with the spirit of the Constitution. 
We must obey God rather than man; and if right of 
conscience can be set aside in war, they are not rights 
but mere concessions revocable by the Government. It 
is impossible to escape the conclusion that this decision 
affirms the right of the Government in time of war 
to terminate all rights, including those of conscience. 

Doubtless a more equitable adjudication will be 
reached, should we again engage, which God forbid, in 
war. Nations, as individuals, are often better than 
their principles. But when a false principle is stated 
by the highest judicial branch of the Government, it is 
the duty of the Christian and the patriot to take im- 
mediate exception. 


Conscience and 
the Law 


—Reprinted from America. 
- eg 


Looked at from a larger point of view, the most 
ominous thing about this ruling in the Hamilton- 
Reynolds case is that the Supreme Court, by a process 
of judicial opinion, once again has enunciated a doc- 
trine of liability to military service which is much 
more extreme than anything ever brought into statutory 
existence by Congress. The Court reiterates the view, 


expressed in the Schwimmer case, that the duty of all 
citizens—apparently including women—to defend the 
government “‘by force of arms” is ‘‘a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Constitution.” The Court also quotes from 
the MacIntosh decision to the effect that “the well- 
nigh limitless extent of the war powers” includes, by 
implication, “the power, in the last extremity, to com- 
pel the armed service of any citizen in the land, with- 
out regard to his objections or his views in respect to 
the justice or morality of the particular war or of 
war in general.” However correct these views may be 
from the standpoint of Constitutional theory, they are 
ominous not only because they are vastly more extreme 
than the military service obligations imposed upon 
citizens by Congress in the National Defense Act— 
which in Section 57, let it be noted, limits the militia 
to “able-bodied male citizens” from 18 to 45 years of 
age and, as suggested above, provides for certain ex- 
emptions in Section 59—but also because they bear a 
close similarity to’ the basic assumptions of Hitler's 
totalitarian State and fascism in general. 

Unfortunate consequences are likely to result from 
the Court’s decision in the Hamilton-Reynolds case. 
It will encourage gross intolerance on the part of those 
who disagree with pacifists; it will serve as a stimulant 
to “patriotic” excesses. This very thing is suggested 
in an editorial published in the Army and Navy Reg- 
ister of December 8, 1934. The editorial lauds the 
Court’s decision as a “signal victory for responsible 
and thoroughly patriotic opinion” and concludes as 
follows: 

Let our patriotic societies now take up the fight 
and take legal action against those who adopt this 
attitude [of encouraging anti-militarism]. Let 
them get court writs to forbid such “objectors” the 
right to vote and to enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

—Breaking the War Habit. 
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Parable of the Diamond 


By MRS. J. RALPH MAGEE 


a traveling merchant, who told him that he 

thought it was a precious gem of some variety, 
but that he wasn’t sure. The wise man took his pur- 
chase to one who worked with jewels, requesting that 
he make very smooth a small surface of the stone. 
When this was accomplished, the wise man looked at 
it very carefully and said: ‘That one little facet is 
beautiful, and I imagine I have purchased a valuable 
gem. However, the remaining rough exterior will not 
permit this one little plane surface to show its brilliance, 
and so I must have other facets.” 

The workman smoothed the stone, facet by facet, un- 
til only one rough space remained. “See,” he zaid to 
the wise man, “‘isn’t:your gem taking on beauty? Just 
one little surface remains to be cut and polished.” 

“Make haste,” was the reply. “If I fail to have 
that one surface made as shining as the others, the 
loveliness of my gem will be dimmed. I desire a per- 
fect, scintillating thing of beauty.” So the master 
workman cut and polished the last face of the stone, 
and lo, a clear white diamond caught the rays of light 
and broke them into lovely prismatic colors. 

So it is with stewardship. Just one phase cannot 
represent the splendid structure any more than one 
facet can show the brilliance of the diamond. Nor can 
the richness of stewardship be demonstrated if the 
whole life is not in perfect accord with its tenets. 

So many times the question is asked, ‘What is stew- 
ardship?” And often the reply is, “Why, giving one- 
tenth of your money, of course.” Or the inquiry is 
waved aside with the remark that stewardship is some- 
thing fanatical or impractical. 


A CERTAIN man purchased a rough stone from 


A Movince Worip 

But what if our old idea of stewardship included 
simply the giving of money? The world is moving 
along in its thought and interpretation of profound 
things, and we, as women, have advanced in our think- 
ing until we feel qualified to lift our voices and state 
our views. Budgeting of our income has become a 
popular indoor sport; why not put Christian living 
on a similarly systematic basis? 

The dimness of antiquity brings us the story of the 
stewardship of material things. Heathen peoples ac- 
cepted it; the Jews used the presentation of material 


offerings as an act of worship. Since then our vision 
has been broadened, for with the coming of Jesus came 
also a new conception of the duties and privileges of 
a steward. 

And so our thought turns to our stewardship diamond, 
ready to be cut and polished by the Master Craftsman. 
What shall it reflect to the world—just one or two ac- 
tivities? Or shall it show a well-balanced life, giving 
importance to each phase of stewardship as revealed 
to us? 

THE PRAYER LIFE 

Shining and bright should be the prayer life of every 
Christian woman. Alone in her home, among her 
friends, in church meetings, everywhere this phase of 
stewardship can be practiced. Many people think 
prayer is just continuous asking. Bishop Charles E. 
Locke, in his book called PRAY, says that “Prayer is 
contact with God.” Petition? Yes, but there is also 
contact in adoration, reminding ourselves of the great- 
ness and loving-kindness of our God; in thanksgiving, 
as we realize that ingratitude is a sin from which we 
must free ourselves, giving thanks as we address our- 
selves to God in loving praise for all the benefits re- 
ceived from his hand; in intercession, as we strive to 
set free hidden power, as’ we bring before God the 
needy ones for blessing and comfort; in communion, 
not a one-sided conversation, but a statement of our 
problems and a waiting before God for assistance in 
solving them; and in petition, realizing that God al- 
ways answers prayer, either negatively or positively. 


THE ONE-TALENT, DIscIPLe 

Many women say they have no talents because they 
cannot do spectacular things. Any act that will make 
the world a better place in which to live is the result 
of some talent. Anything that will make other peo- 
ple happier is, in God’s sight, a talent. A song, beau- 
tifully sung; a poem, aptly written; a cake, tender and 
luscious; a room, tastefully arranged; all speak of 
a peculiar fitness for a particular task. Andrew fol- 
lowed Jesus, accepted his message, reported to his 
brilliant brother, Peter, “We have found the Messiah,” 
and brought him to Jesus. A modest, one-talent man, 
perhaps, but a steward indeed. 

There is a dearth of leaders in all organizations, 
because time is not considered in the catalogue of 
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stewardship. But most surely we must budget our 
time in work for the Master. 

And shall we not realize that we are stewards of 
our bodies and minds, of the physical as well as the 
mental and spiritual? Not only should we care for 
ourselves, but we must think in terms of helpfulness 
for others, and, as faithful stewards, try to keep others 
from the pitfalls that surround all of us. Clean bodies 
and minds should be the possession of every person. 
We must know that the physical system is poisoned 
by jealousy, anger, and fear, just as the mind and 
spirit are affected. Calmness, peace, and poise are 
the fruits of earnest stewardship. 

Some one has said that money is the generosity of 
God plus the toil of man. Surely we should put aside 
some part of this material accumulation and, as we 
do so, remember that brain power, physical energy, 
time, and talent are represented, and when we present 


our tithes and offerings we are giving a part of our- 
selves. We, as women and home-makers, may not be 
directly earning an actual salary, but our thought and 
care for the home and its affairs, our encouragement 
of talent and our seeking to preserve the physical pow- 
ers of the wage-earners, entitle us to a place on the 
advisory committee of the home. 

Our stewardship diamond reflects friendship; it 
demonstrates to other races and peoples the joy and 
beauty of friendly understanding as we remember that 
Jesus was the perfect Friend. 

And what of happiness, personality, faith, love and 
all the character-building things that are to be found 
in our lives? They are beautiful phases of steward- 
ship, bringing joy and gladness to the soul that strives 
faithfully to keep the stewardship diamond bright, with 
every facet shining for God. 





Dr. Fulton Writes of the Birthday Objective 


My Dear FRIENDs: 

May I have the privilege of saying a word in ap- 
preciation of your recent decision to devote the 1935 
Birthday Offering to the Golden Castle College at 
Nagoya, Japan? 

We are more grateful than I can say to the women 
of the Church for the timely aid that they have given 
from time to time to various institutions and projects 
in our Foreign Mission work. However, it is my judg- 
ment that the new Objective is one of the greatest that 
the women have ever undertaken. I have the con- 
fidence that there is no project into which the Birthday 
Gift could be put that has greater possibilities for the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth than the Golden Castle 
College. 

Nagoya is in itself a great city of about one million 
inhabitants. Moreover, it is in the center of a densely 
populated plain in central Japan, and exerts its great 
influence over an area embracing probably as many 
as five million people. The Golden Castle College is 
the only Christian college for women in this entire 
district. With its more than 900 students coming 
every day under the direct influence and instruction 
of the splendid Christian men and women who com- 
pose its faculty, who can measure the far-reaching ef- 
fect of this school in permeating the life of that vast 
plain with the ideals of the Christian faith? The 
school has won for itself a recognized position as a 
center of culture, learning, and faith. Daughters from 
leading families in the district and from the homes of 
prefectural officials of high rank have been and are 
now in attendance at the Golden Castle College, and 
the institution has become a potent influence in the 
molding of the life of the young womanhood of this 
great city and its contiguous territory. 

It is our feeling that the designation of the Birthday 


Offering for the Golden Castle College is a fitting 
recognition of the splendid sacrificial support that the 
Japanese Christians and friends have given to the in- 
stitution throughout the years. It is well to bear in 
mind that while the Southern ['resbyterian Church 
gave the school its start and has fostered it through 
several decades, the magnificent institution ‘hat we 
have in Nagoya today is largely the result of Japanese 
initiative, leadership, and sacrifice. ‘Thousands of dol- 
lars have been contributed for its development by loyal 
Japanese friends. For years the school has been 
nearly self-supporting, only a very small part of its 
current upkeep being provided out of our Foreign Mis- 
sion appropriations. It is a very happy circumstance 
that just at this time the designation of the Golden 
Castle College as the Birthday Objective for 1935 
comes as an expression of confidence from the women 
of our Church in the quality of the work that has been 
done by our Japanese colleagues in this schocl dur- 
ing these years. Especially at this moment, when there 
seems to be some lack of understanding between the 
people of Japan and America, it is to be hoped that 
this gesture of friendship will help to remind our Japa- 
nese friends that we are striving to work shoulder to 
shoulder with them in the upbuilding of the Kingdom 
of Christ in that fair land. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to express the 
hearty approval of the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions of the new Objective, and our hope that this 
offering from the women of the Church may be richly 
used for the furtherance of our Master’s name in this 
land across the sea. 


Gratefully and sincerely yours in his service, 
(Signed) C. Darsy FULton, 
Executive Secretary, Foreign Missions Committee. 











Commendation by Dr. Egbert W. Smith 7 
Of the 1935 Birthday Objective 





“Most vividly do I remember addressing recently 
the 900 and more girls of the Golden Castle College 
in a room so crowded that they almost sat upon one 
another. The Birthday Gift Auditorium will supply 
a need most sorely felt. It will be a love gift from 


America of peculiar appropriateness at the present time, 
and it will make this school, already an immeasur- 
able blessing to Japan, an even greater source of trained 
Christian leadership for the homes, the churches, the 
social life, of the Island Empire.” 





Dr. Edward D. Grant Commends 
1935 Birthday Objective 


May I say that after going over the Orient and 
looking at all of our work, I am convinced that the 
most timely and strategic opportunity facing the women 
of our Church is the one in the Golden Castle Girls’ 
College, Nagoya. The student body has outgrown the 
equipment. The auditorium, when I saw it, was packed 
and jammed. There is sad need of a new and larger 
one. The school has a high rating with the govern- 


ment and is one of the finest institutions we have any- 
where. So far as we are concerned, it must be made 
a permanent school. It is widely and favorably known 
over the Empire, is in capable hands in so far as its 
management and teaching staff are concerned, and it 
is in a position to be an even greater factor in the 
future Christian life of Japan than it is now. 
(Signed) Epwarp D. Grant. 





The Appeal of the 1935 Birthday Objective 


(Nore:—Golden Castle College, Nagoya, Japan, has been selected as our 1935 Birthday Objective. Our gift is 
to be used for a permanent building for the College—a chapel and auditorium. The following commendations 
are gleaned from letters received by the Committee on Woman’s Work from missionaries in Japan.) 


From Miss Margaret Archibald, Missionary Teacher 
in Golden Castle College. 


O GROW Spiritually”—is there anything that 
66 me ; 
our Woman’s Auxiliary desires more of those 
she fosters! Through your Birthday Offer- 
ing, which will be used to build a chapel for the Golden 
Castle College, you are going to contribute to the spirit- 
ual growth of hundreds and even thousands of those 
who compose the womanhood of Japan. 


It is in the chapel that our girls are introduced to 
Jesus Christ. It is there that the real spirit of the 
school is created. It is there that the messages, from 
those whose experience enables them to testify of the 
power of the gospel, are delivered. In the classrooms 
comes the education in the Bible; but in the chapel 
comes the inspiration, the decision, and the yielding. 
We want in our new building a few rooms where little 
groups can meet for prayer and conference and not be 
in the turmoil of the school life about them. We want 
to show them the dignity of worship. And we want 
them to know that the womanhood of our Southern 
Presbyterian Church is interested in the womanhood 
of Japan to the extent of providing for them this place 
for training toward Christian womanhood. 

Golden Castle College offers to the women of our 
Southern Presbyterian Church an opportunity of limit- 
less service to the womanhood of Japan. We are the 
only Christian institution for women in a population 
of some several millions, and our graduates go out all 
over the Japanese Empire. I feel that we are a Chris- 
tian school in act as well as word, and the women of 
the Church can feel confident that in every part of that 
institution, by Japanese teacher and missionary, the 


Mr. Y. Ichimura, 
President of Gold- 
en Castle College, 
and Mrs. Ichimura, 
a graduate of the 
school. Dr. H. W. 
Myers says: “With 
such a man as Mr. 
Ichimura at its 
head, one can well 
understand how 
this school has be- 
come the great- 
est evangelizing 
agency in the city 
of Nagoya.” 











Cross of Christ is held high, and that our chief con- 
cern is the salvation of the individual soul; and that 
as a close second to that we are endeavoring to build 
the new Christian to a strong Christian character in- 
terested in the salvation of her nation. We differ from 
other schools in the spirit created in faculty and stu- 
dent body by our Head—Jesus Christ. Ours is no 
humanly-guided institution. 


The ability of our splendid Christian President, Mr. 
Y. Ichimura, has brought the school to a place where 
it holds high prestige in the community and surround- 
ing districts. Having taught and worked and preached 
and breathed in the Golden Castle College for the last 
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“WAITING FOR A PLACE TO SIT DOWN” 


“Golden Castle College is the outstanding evangelistic and Christian influence in the great city of more than a 


million inhabitants. 


. Some thirty years or so ago, when the school had less than a hundred pupils, two mis- 


sionaries gave the money for a simple frame assembly hall intended to hold about a hundred and fifty, and that is 
the room that is still the best they have for the daily chapel service and for all the numerous gatherings under 
the auspices of the school, which now has an enrollment of over nine hundred.” 


four years, 1 am ready to say our opportunities there 
are limitless. 


From Rev. L. C. M. Smythe. 

For more than a year it has been physically impos- 
sible to get the whole student body together in our 
auditorium. At a ceremony held some months ago all 
of the benches were removed from the auditorium and 
the entire student body was packed, standing, in the 
chapel, and the ceremony was held with everybody, 
teachers and students, standing the entire time. It was 
made as brief as possible, but during the hour one of 
the teachers and several of the students collapsed and 
had to be helped from the hall. The next day the 
entire student body came together for the chapel serv- 
ice, and I arranged for the accompanying photograph 
to be taken. I call it, “Waiting for a place to sit down.” 
Our need is no new one. It is one that has been 
growing increasingly urgent for a number of years. 

At the beginning of the present school term (1934), 
913 students enrolled. They come largely from the 
homes of the respectable, steady, middle-class people 
of this city and surrounding country. A vast majority 
live in their own homes and their fathers represent all 
the different callings in which middle-class men gen- 
erally engage. The great majority of these homes are 
non-Christian, and in many cases the daughter’s at- 
tendance at our school is the only connection of the 
amily with Christianity. 

The Golden Castle College is an avowed and open 
Christian institution, carrying the cross on its flag, 
putting the cross on the breast of its students, and using 
every means it can that the glory of the Cross shall 





“The Seal of the Golden Castle Col- 
lege. The cross with its deeply sig- 
nificant meaning of sacrifice, is red, 
the symbol of sincerity. The white 
lily in the center represents the pu- 
rity of a woman’s heart. In the form 
of a pin, it is worn by each student 
and by this mark they are recognized 
all over the city. 


shine into their hearts and through them into the homes 
of the citizens of Nagoya. 

Jesus Christ is the center of our school, and no girl 
can come to us without touching him. And many find 
him, and are carrying him out into new homes, into 
factory dormitories, into elementary schools, and to 
China, Manchuria, and America. 

A few days after receiving the announcement of the 
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Birthday Objective I was interviewed by a reporter tor 
The Nagoya News, and an arucle regarding this gilt 
to Japan was teatured in his paper, wnich is one of 
the two leading newspapers in Nagoya. 

I wish you could read and understand the tenor oi 
the article. It is to the effect that at this time, when 
sc6 much is being printed about international difficulties, 
it is refreshing to be able to report something concern- 
ing international friendship. ‘lhe article then tells of 
your Auxiliary and of its annual Birthday Offering and 
says that this year you determined to give it to the 
Golden Castle in order that you might give a proof 
of the sympathy between Christians in different coun- 
tries, and of the fact that the sentiment of the general 
public in America is not antagonistic to Japan. It re- 
marks on how welcome such an expression trom Amer- 
ica is at this time. 

This morning after service I was talking with a little 
group of Christians, including a young Christian news- 
paper reporter for this same paper, though not the 
man who interviewed me. ‘The reporter told me that 
the men in the newspaper office were so glad to have 
something to print these days of a pleasant and friendly 
nature that they determined to make the story as big 
as possible. The group were expressing their great 
satisfaction and remarking on how very welcome the 
gift was in this particular year of 1935, when so much 
is being spread abroad of an exactly contrary nature 
to the spirit exhibited in your gift. If you could have 
heard them, you would understand what a blessed thing 
you have done in your expression of friendship, and 
how much it is being appreciated. 


From Rev. Vernon A. Crawford. 

As a background for what I have to say, may I 
quote a leading missionary to Japan? 

“Christ is walking in Japanese society today just as 
surely as he is on the Indian road, or treading the 
highways of our commonwealth, and he is torn asunder 
when our hearts are turned away from his brothers in 
the East. There is scarcely an area of life or thought 
in Japan where his words and deeds are not making 
their creative imprint on character. No one can count 
the unknown Japanese disciples who love him in the 
quiet, or perhaps in the timidity of their inner hearts, 
and who yearn for that evidence of loving fellowship 
from the West that would confirm their hopes that he 
is indeed the divine center of a brotherhood that shall 
take in the whole world. 

“In 1923, when Japan was broken by earthquake, 
we cast across the Pacific a bridge of silver gifts. It 
has never been forgotten, and today challenges us to a 
greater feat. It is nothing less than the flinging of a 
golden span of personal love and sympathy and sacri- 
fice across the yawning gulf of suspicion, fear, and 
selfishness that divides us. Across such a bridge alone 
can our Lord move to win the world.” 

I wish that I could emphasize in crimson capitals 
every word of that second paragraph! I trust that 
there may be experienced by each of you something 
of the same vision that has come to me of the oppor- 
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This young woman 
is a graduate of 
“Kinjo” (Japanese 
for Golden Castle) 
and an _ atctive 
church worker. 
She is now in Kin- 
dergarten Training 
School. Standiny 
by her is a cousin 
and future pupil of 
“Kinjo.” 





tunity and challenge that cffers itself to the Christian 
women of our Southern Presbyterian Church in your 
1935 Birthday. Objective—the Golden Castle College 
in Japan. Of the actual physical need for the chapel 
auditorium, there is no question. My hope is that you 
will all realize what a marvelous opportunity is af- 
forded Southern Presbyterian Christians through the 
meeting of this need at Golden Castle College to give 
our Japanese fellow-Christians “visible evidence of 
loving fellowship from the West” in this time of gov- 
ernmental discord. 

Not only is there opportunity to make this visible 
gift of a needed building, but, using that to focus at- 
tention, why should not the united, sustained prayers 
of Southern Presbyterian women, during these critical 
months, be lifted to God, that the barriers now ob- 
structing cordial relations between Japan and America 
may be removed and an abiding friendship be de- 
veloped in their stead? 

In 1923, the year of the great earthquake, we did 
not fail Japan in her time of great physical need. And 
may we fail neither Japan nor the Japanese Church 
now, in their time of great spiritual need! In mak- 
ing this Birthday Gift to Golden Castle College, the 
women of the Southern Presbyterian Church will be 
flinging across “the yawning gulf of suspicion, fear, 
and selfishness” that divides Japan and America, a 
“golden span of personal love and sympathy and sacri- 
fice.” 





From Rev. H. W. Myers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Golden Castle Col- 
lege is the outstanding evangelistic and Christian in- 
fluence in the great city of Nagoya with its more 
than a million inhabitants. ‘The school has a very 
pressing need for a new auditorium. Some thirty years 
or so ago, when the school had less than a hundred 
pupils, two missionaries gave the money for a simple 
frame assembly hall intended to hold about a hundred 
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and fifty. That is the room that is still the best they 
have for the daily chapel service and for all the 
numerous gatherings under the auspices of the school. 
This really is a very pressing need and a very wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

Some months ago it was my privilege to hold some 
evangelistic meetings for the girls of the college de- 
partment-—the room would not hold these and the lower 
class girls—and I was impressed anew with the great- 





ness of the work being done there. Forty girls signed 
cards signifying their decision and purpose to enter 
the Christian life. Most of these were from non- 
Christian homes, and some had been in the school 
only a short time. The atmosphere is Christian all 
about them. 

With such a man as Mr. Ichimura at its head, one 
can well understand how this school has become the 
greatest evangelizing agency in the city of Nagoya. 


The Holy Spirit 


The 1935-1936 Auxiliary Bible Study 


HE Bible Study for this, year will complete a 
cycle of study in the Auxiliary on the Holy 
Trinity. In 1933-1934, the women of the Auxil- 
iary were led to feel the nearness of God the Father 
through twelve “Studies in The Psalms.” Through 
the study of the Gospel by Mark, which we have been 
following this year, we have been led to walk the way 
of God the Son, our “Ministering Master.” Next year 
(1935-1936) the Auxiliary Study is to be on God the 
Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the Trinity, Who is 
equal in importance and power to God the Father and 
God the Son. The relationship of the believer to the 
Holy Spirit is most important, as it is he who gives 
wisdom, growth, and power to the children of God. 
The purpose of our study of the Holy Spirit is two- 
fold: first, to make us conscious of the Indwelling 
Presence of the Spirit and the importance of his work; 
and second, to lead to a fuller yielding unto his power. 
‘the Word ot God is the Kecord or the Holy Spirit 
and bids us search its pages for the truths concern- 
ing him. The Word can best interpret for us the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit. Thus our text- 
book is the Bible, and the method of study will be 
through purposeful reading of definitely selected Bible 
passages, whereby we shall come to an_ intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit and his work in the 
world, in the Church, and in the heart of the believer. 


A somewhat new plan is being offered for our Auxil- 
iary Bible Study in the Church year just ahead. The 
first six months of the year—April through September 
—the major emphasis will be on bible Readings for 
individuals and groups. ‘Then, for the months Oc- 
tober through March, there will be offered six studies 
on the person and work of the Holy Spirit. 

For the leader there will be a textbook which will 
carry definite plans for the first si: months ot Bib.e 
Readings, and then fuller helps for the last six months 
of study. In addition to this, there will be a leaflet 
giving the suggested plan for Bible Readings through- 
out the year. It is hoped that every member of the 
Auxiliary will have a copy of the leaflet and use it 
as a guide in her own Bible reading from month to 
month. The leaders’ textbook and the guide leaflet 
for auxiliary members will be available from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., by March 15. 

What a joy it is to read what the Word has to say 
about the Third Person of the Trinity! We shall be 
better able to “live according to God in the Spirit,” 
and thus “serve in newness of the Spirit,’ as we are 
led to discover from the Book itself some of the great 
truths of the Holy Spirit. 


JaANtE McCutTcHeEN. 





Circle Meetings. 





Auxiliary Calendar of Activities 
For March, 1935 


World Day of Prayer (Interdenominational) March 8. 


Annual Meeting of Local Auxiliaries. 

Selection of Secretaries of Causes and of Circle Chairmen. 

Fill out Combined Blanks (annual report) and mail to Recording Secre- 
tary of your Presbyterial by March 20. 

Order New Yearbooks and Program Literature. 

Share in Every Member Canvass March 10. 


























Forward with Christ 


RECOGNIZING HIS SOVEREIGN OWNERSHIP 

“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory and the majesty: for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, an thou art exalted as head 
above all. Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all. . . . For all things come of thee.” 

The last article which appeared on this page of the Survey was under the theme “Living His Truth.” 
This message is written to bring to mind one practical means of living the Truth. Stewardship has been called 
the “Crucial Test of Christian Living,” for when we recognize God as Partner in our possessions, we have 
taken him as Partner in our lives. What we do with our money is indicative of what we have done with 


our hearts. Let us remember that nothing belongs to us, but is merely entrusted to our possession. God is 
Sovereign Owner of all. 


HrEAR Gop SPEAK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” . . . “Every beast of the forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains: and the wild beasts of 
the field are mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the world is mine, and the fulness thereof.” 
; “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above and cometh down. from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” . . . “Ye are not your own. For ye are bought 
with a price: therefore glorify God.” (Hag. 2:8; Psa. 50:10-12; James 1:17; I Cor. 6:19, 20.) 


Accept His SOVEREIGN OWNERSHIP 


Paul, in his letter to the church in Corinth, gives an account of the Macedonian Christians who did ac- 
cept God’s Sovereign Ownership and amid deep poverty found great joy in being liberal. These Christians, 
recognizing their real task to be that of doing the will of God, were “willing of themselves” to give all to 
the Lord, thus they “first gave their own selves unto the Lord.” Self was the first thing to be given up, and 
then everything else fell naturally into its rightful place. The great test, therefore, is the willingness to give 
up self. Truly this is the real proof of our love. For there is nothing so demanding on one’s time, earthly 
possessions, or talented gifts as is self. How we do abuse the gifts of God’s love for self and selfish gain! 
In that heart where God is put first and all things made subject to him, we may be assured that he is ruler. 
And so it is, also, that when God is Ruler of the heart he will be Sovereign over all, even the means used 
in making money, and what use is made of it once it is in our possession. 


RECEIVE His REWARDS 

Very plainly God promises rewards to those who accept his Sovereign Ownership and work as partners 
with him in all things. “Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruits of all thine increase: 
So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” . . . “Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” . . . “Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” . . . “And it shall come to pass, if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to observe and to do all his commandments which I command thee this day, that 


the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all nations of the earth. . . . The Lord shall command the 
blessing upon thee in thy storehouses, and in all that thou settest thine hand unto; and he shall bless thee in 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” . . . “And all nations shall call you blessed for ye shall be 


a delightsome land, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Prov. 3:9, 10; I Cor. 16:2; Mal. 3:10; Deut. 28:1, 8: Mal. 3:12.) 

Could God speak more clearly to us than through these verses ““whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises”? “There hath not failed one word of all his good promise.” . . . “Having therefore 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God.” (II Pet. 1:4; I Kings 8:56; II Cor. 7:1.) 


JANTE McCvutcHeEn. 
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The April Executive Board Meeting 


A Suggested Program 


(Epitor’s NoTrE:—-This paper was prepared by Mrs. Charles E. Hungerford, of Edna, Texas, as one of the 
assignments in the Methods Class at the Texas Synodical Training School. The assignment called for each 
pupil of the class to work out a suggested program for her own Executive Board's first meeting of the new 
Church year. The Edna Auxiliary has a membership of fifty-six women.) 


I. Preparation—The president should: 


1. Prepare herself for this important meet- 
ing through prayer; also study carefully 
the report for the year just ending and 
make notes of weaknesses and strong 
points in the work of her auxiliary. 

2. Make certain that each member of the 
executive board has been notified of the 
meeting and reminded of the importance 
of her presence. 

3. Confer with the pastor and ask for sugges- 
tions from him for the new year’s work, 
or else invite him to be present in per- 
son to briefly address the board. (Let 
it be known when the invitation is given 
that he is not expected to stay through 
the meeting.) 

4. Make certain that each new officer has 
been supplied with a conv of her “duties” 
leaflet in order that she may study it 
previous to time of executive board meet- 
ing. 

II. Program. (Strive to maintain a spiritual atmos- 
phere throughout the meeting) : 

. Meeting called to order—by president. 

. Circle of Prayer. 

. Talk by president (welcomes new officers 
into official circle and briefly sets forth 
her aims and hopes for the new year). 

4. Program Plans—By vice-president. (Sub- 

mits plans of program committee for 


wn = 


carrying out programs in Yearbook and 
any additional programs they may wish 
to add, subject to approval of the board 
and adoption by the auxiliary). 

. Our Budget—By chairman of finance com- 
mitee (submits proposed budget for year 
subject to discussion and approval by 
board and adoption by the auxiliary). 

6. Circle Activities (Each circle chairman 
speaks of plans for proposed activity of 
her circle, if she so desires). 

7. Work of Cause Secretaries (Each cause 
secretary is given opportunity to lay be 
fore the executive board plans for pro- 
moting her cause. She may wish to 
propose some new project. New secre- 
taries should be given opportunity to 
ask questions pertaining to the duties of 
their offices). 

8. Our Membership—By secretary (Church 
roll should be reviewed to ascertain if 
perchance some new member has not 
been invited to circle and auxiliary meet- 
ings and to check the auxiliary roll with 
church roll of membership). 

9. Prayer and the Executive Board—By sec- 
retary of Spiritual Life (Calls upon the 
executive board to covenant to be a prav- 
ing band and presents lists of obiects to 
pray for, receiving additional sugges- 
tions from other members). 

10. Closing prayer. 





wn 





‘Annual Day” in March 


By MRS. MAURICE E. MILLER, Memphis, Tennessee 


HE plan used by the auxiliary of the Second 

Church, Memphis, in securing circle chairmen 

did not originate with us, but we have adopted 
the idea and worked out the details. 

Briefly, the plan is to have the women elect their 
own circle chairmen. The attendance at this meeting 
in March, which we call “Annual Day,” is above the 
average, and we strive to make it enjoyable as well as 
inspirational and helpful. As our program is varied, 
the women do not grow tired and leave before the 
meeting adjourns. Before giving the details of our 
plan, we would have you look at the program outline 
as used at one of these “Annual Day” meetings: 


“ANNUAL Day” MEETING IN. MARCH 
10:30 A. M. Executive board meeting 
11:00 A. M. Business meeting of auxiliary. 
Call to order. 
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Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Minutes. 

Treasurer's report. 

Devotional message (10 minutes). 

Announcements for the day, including a 
reading of the names in the different 


groups. 

11:30 A, M. Election of circle leaders. 

12:45 P. M. Recess. 

1:00 P. M. Luncheon. 

1:45 P. M. Annual reports (one minute given to 
each). 


2:45 P. M. Installaticn of officers. 


Preparation. Three weeks before the “Annual Day” 
meeting in March, the president, vice-president and 
one member from the congregation at large who is 
familiar with every woman in the church, form a com- 
mittee to divide the auxiliary membership into groups. 
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These groups are not spoken of as circles until the 
chairmen have been chosen. The membership is graded 
as to attendance, pledges, cars, and ability, and the 
names placed in boxes according to grade. The names 
are drawn from the boxes and then the necessary ad- 
justments are made. No changes are made after the 
lists have been read to the auxiliary. Care is taken to 
provide each group with enough material for leader- 
ship; therefore, a number of women in each group are 
considered as eligible for chairmanship. 

After all necessary adjustments have been made, 
typed copies are prepared for each group—one for the 
president, and one or more to be used in the election. 
Each group of names is numbered 1, 2. 3. etc., as manv 
numbers as there are groups. Each is then placed in 
a separate manilla envelope together with the slips for 
ballots, and a sufficient number of pencils. The en- 
velopes are marked on the outside with the number 
of the group, the name of the cause secretary or gen- 
eral officer who is to hold the election for the group, 
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and the room where the election is to be held. (The 
cause secretaries and general officers hold the election 
and are instructed beforehand as to how such election 
shall proceed, but they do not know which group thev 
will preside over until the president reads the list of 
the group corresponding to the number on the envelope 
handed them.) 

Selecting the Chairman. On the morning of the 
‘Annual Day’ meeting, the names listed in each group 
are read by the president. When group 1 has been 
read, the envelope is handed to the person holding the 
election for that group and she retires with her group 
to the appointed room. ‘This continues until the last 
group has been read and its election may take place 
right there in the auditorium. When the members of 
the group meet and the cause secretary opens the en- 
velope, she reads the list aloud carefully. Nominations 
are by secret ballot, and they reveal the preferences of 
the group for their circle chairman. It may be that 

(Continued on page 146) 


Joy in Service 
By MRS. T. M. CUNNINGHAM, Synodical President of Texas 


and Secretary of the Woman’s Advisory Committee 


OME Auxiliary members were born in the dark 
of the moon and they seem never to get over it! 
Everything in life is viewed through colored 

glasses. To them, “life,” in the words of John Mase- 
field, “is just a long headache on a noisy street.” 
Auxiliary work, as far as they are concerned, is always 
cold, drab, joyless. 

There are some of us who get long-faced and blue 
as we plead that the responsibility of holding an office 
in the Auxiliary is such a burden that we cannot stand 
up under it. Have we forgotten one of the great 
promises of the Bible: “As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be’? If we are really honest with ourselves, 
we have to admit that much of our burden today is 
made up of worries over what may happen tomorrow. 
We forget God promises those who depend on him 
strength for tomorrow’s burden when tomorrow dawns 
—not today! 

After all is said and done, we are all just living by 
the day. “Any one can carry his burden, regardless of 
its weight, until nightfall. Anyone can do his work, 
however hard, for one day. God gave us nighttime 
to shut down the curtain of darkness on our little 
days. We cannot see beyond, and we worry over that, 
but these short horizons make the work easier. And 
what a joy that is! 

If some member of the Nominating Committee whis- 
pers to you: “QO, take the office, there’s nothing to do,” 
just remember that Auxiliary work, if conscientiously 
done, is hard and there is plenty to do. But who 
wants an easy job that just anybody can do? Isn’t 
there a joyous challenge in doing something difficult 


and doing it well? Some one has said: ‘“‘Give us this 
day our daily difficulty, lest life grow stale.” There 
is food for thought in that statement. 

Some of us complain we cannot really enjoy our 
Auxiliary work because our predecessor did so many 
wonderful things and was so efficient and so this and 
that and the other, and we are afraid to launch forth 
and do things as we see them and in our own way. 
Again we must remember the Lord made no twe of us 
alike, else there would have been no use for one of 
us! We might as well go ahead and be our natural 
selves. I have always had a sort of fellow-feeling for 
Johusa who is an outstanding example of a second- 
rate young chap following a first-rate man of many 
talents. “After all there are only a few first-rate stars 
in the sky of history; and, indeed, there are only a 
few stars of the second magnitude.’ Moses’ successor 
shouldered a tremendous new task that called for a 
new leader. Joshua assumed Moses’ great unfinished 
task, and, relying on God’s promises, completed it 
triumphantly, joyously. We, too, can find a similar 
joy in a task well done. 

To the woman who says her Auxiliary work is drab 
and uninteresting, may I quote from F. W. Boreham’s 
“The Drums of Dawn”? The last sentence from the 
chapter, “Beauty in Homespun” reads: “The man 
who cannot see the pixies dancing on his own door- 
step will never discover Fairyland anywhere.” Are 
you right sure you have looked carefully around your 
own “doorstep”? There are all sorts of exciting, in- 
teresting, even funny things that can and do happen 
right in your own Auxiliary. Did you ever help with 
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a one-day conference for Negro women? Or listen to 
the enthusiastic report of a boy or girl you were in- 
strumental in sending to a Young People’s Conference ? 
Were you ever in a Circle that decided to make a 
quilt for the orphans and you had never quilted in 
your life before? (Oh, you say pricked finger tips 
aren’t exactly exciting! But honestly now, didn’t you 
really have a good time that day?) Have you ever 
succeeded in getting an indifferent (unused, forgotten, 
un-awakened—however you classify her) woman to 
come to the meetings? Such experiences, and innumer- 
able others, give color and interest to one’s work. Real, 
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sure-enough Auxiliary work is not drab and uninter- 
esting, but a joyful service. 

After all, the Apostle Paul gives us a sentence that 
should be an unfailing source of encouragement and 
joy to us Christians, when he says in First Corinthians: 
‘We are laborers together with God.” No greater part- 
ner, firm, or corporation can be found! What a rare 
privilege and a joy immeasurable to serve in such com- 
pany! 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right way.” 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





Counsel 


HE breezy month of March holds a full program 
T for the women of the auxiliary, so may we draw 

our chairs up close around our open fire—the 
love and friendship which we have one for the other— 
and counsel together as to the best plans for getting 
done all the things that we, as busy home-makers, are 
asked to do, and which deep down in our hearts we 
want to do to the best of our ability, for is not all of 
it a part of the Father’s work which he has given us 
to do! 

A look at our Auxiliary Calendar of Activities will 
show us that the World Day of Prayer comes on March 
8. This is an interdenominational meeting and Presby- 
terian women are asked to codperate in the plans for 
its observance. A full notice about program material 
was printed in the February Survey. Let us see a 
“show of hands” of all those who have participated in 
this Day of Prayer in former years. Comparatively 
few hands are raised, but those of you who have had 
a share in this interdenominational Day of Prayer could 
tell of the spiritual joy that was yours and of your in- 
creased interest in world-wide missions. Let us try to 
have such a meeting in each of our communities on 
March 8, which comes on a Friday and, therefore, does 
not interfere with other regular auxiliary meetings. 

THE CrrcLe Mreetinc—As this is the last meeting 
before the change in personnel of our circles, there’s a 
tinge of sadness about it. How we have enjoyed work- 
ing together, and most of us will attest to the fact that 
new friendships have been made in this contact and 
that we have come to appreciate the good qualities of 
some woman whom we had never known to possess such 
fine traits. But even as we say farewell to these circle 
friends, we look forward with eager anticipation to 
knowing better those with whom we shall work during 
the coming year. 

_ “How can I make this last meeting of my 1934-35 
circle the best one of the year, and one long to be re- 
membered?” some one is asking. We are agreed, are 
Wwe not, that in the first place we must have a program 
that cannot be forgotten; if possible, see that each mem- 
ber of the circle has something to do. The topic of the 
program is “A Full Day in Brazil.” Our gifted mis- 
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sionary, Mrs. Edward Lane, wrote the leaflet on this 
topic, which will be sent with the program literature 
from the auxiliary office. In the program packet there 
will be helps, also, for your social hour, so, as we coun- 
sel together, let us make a notation to order that pro- 
gram literature from the Atlanta office, if it does not 
come to us each month. 

And, while we are discussing the regular monthly 
meetings, let us mention our Annual Meeting. Our 
Atlanta office is offering us two program plans this 
year for this meeting—one written by Mrs. E. W. Bur- 
bank, a member of the Highland Park Church Auxili- 
ary of Dallas, Texas, and the other by the women of 
the little Sandston, Virginia, Church, of which Mrs. 
B. V. Van Horn is President. The Sandston Auxiliary 
is a most unusual one in many ways. It was the privi- 
lege of the “Chairman” of Counsel Corner this month 
to listen in on one of their programs some months ago. 
The material as sent out by the Committee on Woman’s 
Work was used in full, and there wasn’t a dull moment 
in the program as the Sandston women presented it— 
but there were times when one laughed and times when 
one was not ashamed that tears came to the eve. At 
the close there was social fellowship long to be re- 
membered. We tell you this so that you may know the 
Annual Meeting plan prepared by this group has some- 
thing good in store for you. Sandston is a small Aux- 
iliary of only sixty-three members. 

Mrs. Bob Riley is the president of the Highland 
Park Auxiliary, Dallas, Texas, and it was she who told 
the auxiliary office some months ago of the plan which 
Mrs. Burbank was working out for their Annual Meet- 
ing. “For a long time,’ Mrs. Riley said, “I have 
wanted our women to feel that ours is a world-wide 
task, and in this program we hope to link our local 
auxiliary with world-wide missions.” The program as 
worked out in detail by Mrs. Burbank does just this. 
So we have two fine programs from which to select, and, 
if neither plan suits, perhaps you would like to work 
out one of your own. If so, you will find a good idea 
in the article, “Annual Day in March,” in this issue 
of the Survey. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM TENNESSEE 
Mrs. FraANK GRAy, Synodical President. 
Looking to Jesus, this be our joy 
As forward the Auxiliary goes— 
Learning from Jesus, how best to employ 
All of the gifts he daily bestows. 
Living for Jesus, let each one be true, 
And life will be real for me and for you. 
cs * * 


If you want extra pages in your Year Book, take the 
brads out of the middle of the book and insert sheets 
between each page. Then replace brads or use a rub- 
ber band. While you have the pages separate they may 
be filled in on the typewritter. Regulation typewriter 
paper, folded in half and cut, makes the correct size. 

* * * 


Cut from any Survey the list of “Agencies of the 
Church” and paste in your notebook for ready refer- 
ence. 

a * * 

One circle chairman made a scrap book of informa- 
tion which every church member should know. She 
was so enthusiastic over it and made hers so attractive 
that by the end of the year most of her circle members 
were not only collecting items for her but were making 
scrap books of their own. 

* * 

One presbyterial plans to have in March an “Efficiency 
Conference” in each of the districts for the newly- 
elected executive boards of the local auxiliaries. Later, 
each local president will conduct her own instruction 
class and supervise the making of notebooks of some 
type for record and filing of literature. 

* * * 


One auxiliary plans to have an Auxiliary Clock for 
the year, the clock to be similar to the “Dial” gotten 
out by the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee for 
secretaries of that cause. The twelve months are to be 
placed on the face of the clock with dates of the auxili- 
ary and circle meetings at the top of the space allotted 
each month. The monthly activities belonging to the 
various circles are to be shown by different colors, each 
circle to be assigned a bright color at the beginning 
of the year. This ‘‘Clock” is to be made of cardboard 
or poster paper and to be hung on the wall of the room 
in which the auxiliary meetings are held. 

a ok * 

At the close of the year, one auxiliary president went 
over the membership roll and checked all those who 
had not pledged or contributed. To these she sent a 
letter giving them an idea of the financial state of the 
auxiliary and asked if they would not like to make even 
a small contribution. This brought a very pleasing re- 
sponse, 
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Mail suggestions to 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


One auxiliary gave a party and shower for an adopted 
home missionary. The invitations were sent out as if 
the honoree was to be present and all came in holiday 
spirit. The cake and gifts were sent with an accom- 
panying letter from the secretary of the cause to the 
missionary. This served a dual purpose—promotion 
of Home Missions and social life auxiliary. A fifth 
Monday can be used for this if there is no regular 
schedule for that time. 

* * * 


One auxiliary has an attractive looking “Birthday 
Missionary Box,” with opening in top large enough for 
coins or bills, and this is placed on the table at each 
auxiliary meeting. Those who have birthdays during 
the month are given an opportunity to put an offering 
in the box. This amount will go at the end of the year 
as a special gift to missions. 





“Annual Day” in March 
(Continued from page 144) 


a number of women are nominated, and if so, use the 
four highest for the second ballot and keep balloting 
until the choice is made. 


After the chairman has been selected, it is under- 
stood that she will choose her own officers. As a rule 
the circle is so pleased with the choice of chairman that 
individual members will volunteer to fill these places. 


In our auxiliary of approximately 580 members, in- 
cluding the business women and shut-ins whose names 
have been placed on separate lists, one hour and fifteen 
minutes is allowed for the election. Should there not 
be a sufficient number of the members of any group 
present at the election hour, a circle chairman can be 
secured later from that same group, since there are 
ten days intervening before the new Church year begins. 

Advantages of Plan. The question has been asked: 
“What are the advantages of the plan?” In our ex- 
perience we have found these: First, almost every 
woman feels flattered when some twenty women show 
their preference for her as chairman, and she can, in 
turn, expect the codperation of the entire circle mem- 
bership. Second a few women will be elected whom no 
one has dreamed of as leadership material, and these 
women who have never taken a part in the church life 
are developed. Thus, new material is discovered each 
year. Third, this method will certainly draw a large 
number of members to the “Annual Day Meeting,” as 
all wish to know to what circle they will belonz, 2 - 
who the leaders will be. 
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The Benevolent Side of the Budget 


By REV. P. D. MILLER, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Raleigh, N.C. 


OR several reasons I am concerned about the 
benevolent side of local church budgets. that are 
being prepared for adoption in our churches this 

spring. 

Reducing or abolishing this side of the budget is be- 
coming too permanent a habit in many quarters. Of 
course, church expenses had to be cut from the end of 
1929 to the end of 1933. Everyone knows we were 
then in the darkest days of a major national depres- 
sion, and expenditures of every sort were reduced out 
of necessity. But I raise the question—with some 
first-hand knowledge of the facts—as to whether or not 
church budgets were equitably reduced on both sides. 
Many strong churches that had no idea of going out 
of business as organizations just discontinued their 
benevolent giving altogether. Even in the face of debts 
and heavy current obligations, it seems to me some 
respectable effort ought to have been made toward re- 
taining our benevolences on an equitable plane with 
current expenses. 

Of course, I know some reader will say that benev- 
olences were looked after in his church by the auxil- 
lary. Well he did not surprise me with that. I was 
looking for it. Such a method of caring for the 
benevolent and missionary work of the Church reflects 
honor upon the auxiliary, but it reflects no honor upon 
a board of deacons who will excuse themselves with 
this plan. Moreover it is positively a dangerous ten- 
dency and will never prove a wise procedure for long 
In any congregation. A church is one body, and it 
had better face one budget that is fairly constructed. 
The Book of Church Order places the financial respon- 
sibility of a Presbyterian church upon duly-elected 
deacons, and it nowhere allows them to shift that re- 
sponsibility to any group of women, no matter how 
willing they may be to assume it. 

What disturbs me is that adopting one-sided budgets 


is becoming a habit. It is time for thoughtful men 
on budget-building committees to take a firm stand 
and insist upon a budget being presented to the con- 
gregation that fairly represents the benevolent needs 
of the denomination. 

A second thing that concerns me is that we are ex- 
panding financial operations in every other direction, 
but leaving our benevolent giving where it was at the 
darkest days of the depression. Business is on the 
up-grade, and even the most skeptical observers of New 
Deal policies are aware that there is more money in 
their pockets. An automobile dealer told me two days 
ago that he had on file with his small agency fifty- 
five unfilled orders for a popular 1935 car. The 1934 
value of farm products was up from 40 per cent in 
the worst sections of the South to above 150 per cent 
in favored sections like the tobacco-growing areas. 
Bank clearings have increased by 
almost unbelievable figures in every 
Federal Reserve District, and in 
spite of all the prophets of gloom, 
the Federal Government seems to 
remain in a highly solvent condi- 
tion. There remains much land to be 
possessed, but business and earn- 
ings are distinctly on the up- 
grade. 

Now here is where the budget- 
making committee must do some 
careful thinking. Increased 
earning power is not being re- 
flected in benevolent giving—an- 
other sign that excusing ourselves 
is becoming a habit. I know 
church members, driving 1935 
models of expensive cars, who 
have not felt able to contribute 
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one dollar to the church’s work in the past nine months. 
Of course, some folks never did know how to give, 
but these are people who once gave regularly and 
stopped when hard times served as an excuse. I won- 
der what will ever start them again except for their 
church to adopt a budget containing a respectable 
benevolent figure and let pastor and officers challenge 
them to a new Christian liberality. They are not com- 
ing back into line while church officers apologize for 
a budget and fail to assume responsibility for our God- 
given missionary task at home and abroad. The reason 
for drastic curtailment of benevolences is passing and 
it is time for a larger figure to be adopted. In the face 
of our present business recovery, any other course 1s 
spiritual cowardice. 

The thing which disturbs me most about continued 
reduction in benevolent budgets is that the present rate 
will starve and destroy the great enterprises which con- 
stitute our only excuse for existence. Upon the benev- 
olent side of our combined local church budgets must 
depend some 1,000 home mission workers, presbyterial, 
synodical or Assembly. ‘They serve in places that can- 
not support them unaided by benevolent funds. To 
desert them is the least statesmanlike thing we could 
do as a denomination. We have already reduced them 
to the point of want, and all unmindful of the fact 
that living expenses are rising for them as well as for 
us. Entirely dependent on the benevolent side of the 
budget is our foreign force of 403 men and women 
stationed at the far corners of the world. Shall they 
be compelled to go on 1933 incomes when we are en- 
joying 1935 earning power? And that with the new 
exchange rates sharply advancing their expenses. Our 
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dependent ministers, our hundreds of orphans, Sunday- 
school workers and religious education workers, our 
Christian colleges, our theological seminaries and our 
splendid Training School—these stand or fall with the 
benevolent side of your local church budget. How im- 
portant then that it be given full and prayerful con- 
sideration by every congregation in the General As- 
sembly. 

Does our Church believe she can expect the presence 
and blessing of her Lord if she continues to neglect 
that side of her financial program which alone justifies 
her existence as a part of the Body of, Christ? It 
might be well for every budget-making committee to be- 
gin its work this spring with a searching and _prayer- 
ful examination of this question. 








1. “Your Dollars at Work” (¥or general distribution ) 
an inspirational folder about our Church’s benev- 
olent work. 

. “Give God the Floor’ (For general distribution) a 
leaflet on tithing by Rev. W. M. Elliott, Jr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

3. “How to Figure Your Tithe’ (¥or general distri- 
‘bution) a leaflet giving practical suggestions for 

figuring the tithe. 

4. “My Pledge to My Church” (For general distribu- 
tion) the regular pledge card for use in the Can- 
vass to secure definite weekly pledges. 

5. “Accepting God’s Invitation to Partnership” (For 
limited distribution) a card for securing propor- 
tionate pledges from those not willing, or not able 
to pledge a definite amount. 

6. “Lord’s Acres Pledge’’—a card for use by country 
churches. 


to 





Every Member Canvass Supplies 





7. “Canvassing Lists” (For leaders and canvassers 
only) Forms for listing pledges, and containing 
instructions and suggestions to canvassers. 

8. “Budget Blanks” (For general distribution where 
local church budget is not printed in church calen- 
dar) Forms on which the local church budget may 
be made out. 


LITERATURE ON THE BELMONT COVENANT PLAN 
“The Belmont Covenant Plan Works Wonders’—a 
leaflet explaining the Plan and how it originated. 
“The Belmont Covenant Card’—the pledge used in 
the Belmont Church. 


Order from 
THE COMMITTEE ON STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 


301 Henry Grapy BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Sunday School and Its Budget 


By EDWARD D. GRANT, Executive Secretary of Publication 


HE financial difficulties of the past few years 
T have faced many Sunday schools for the first 

time with the question,. “To budget, or not to 
budget.” While heretofore the congregation’s budget 
covered adequately all Sunday-school needs, or weekly 
collections proved sufficient to care fur ordinary cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences, some schools are face 
to face today with the problem of working out a worthy, 
practical, and Scriptural plan upon which to build 
their financial program for the future. In such a 
situation, the wise and progressive superintendent ‘in- 
stinctively turns to the budget system as the first step 
toward the solution of his difficulties. 

That the budget idea is Scriptural requires little 
argument. Jesus, it will be recalled, took to task the 
impractical financier in his story of the Unfinished 
Tower. In that parable he insisted that those who set 
out to do his work must first accurately count the 
cost. Doubtless, there is a certain inspiration to be 
gained from the Sunday to Sunday presentation of fi- 
nancial needs, but the usual result of a ceaseless round 
of calls for generous offerings is little more than annoy- 
ance, irritation, or open dissatisfaction, with conse- 
quent decreasing returns. ‘This fact is still too fresh, 
in the minds of that large number of Presbyterian 
churches which within the past two decades left the 
“special collections” basis of church finance for the 
more dependable and business-like budget system, to 
need further emphasis. ‘The King’s business is our 
supreme business and demands from us the most busi- 
ness-like treatment we can accord it. The financial 
chaos and confusion into which so many Sunday schools 
have recently fallen would seem to indicate they are 
sorely in need of just that business-like treatment 
which only a budget system provides. 

It would be most unfortunate should any Presby- 
terlan Sunday school today be content simply to take 
care of its own local expenses, attempting to do noth- 
ing for any cause beyond its own four walls. To be 
sure, no Sunday school can get along without literature 
and, unfortunately, good literature cannot be had mere- 
ly for the asking. This item of expense every Sunday 
school must face. There are also such other unavoid- 
able expenses, as special entertainments, new song 
books, new books for the library, and teacher training 


schools, all of which are signs of progress, and which 
must be cared for as they arise. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence has proved that the Sunday school with no higher 
goal to shoot at than the purchasing of its own supplies, 
or the paying of its own expenses, will neither shoot 
far nor accurately. Such a school needs the spiritual 
uplift which comes from the out-reach and the inspira- 
tion of participation in helpful work for others. In 
fact, there are church officers so keenly aware of this 
that they ask their Sunday schools to map out only a 
benevolent financial program, they assuming responsi- 
bility for local expenses under the conviction that dur- 
ing their formative years Sunday-school children will 
be led to discover for themselves the joy of participa- 
tion in the church’s benevolent program, if encouraged 
to do so. In such instances, Sunday-school teachers 
and officers are enabled in all financial presentations to 
feature missions, support of old ministers, orphanages, 
and other causes the support of which brings satis- 
faction to the giver and a keener desire to be generous. 

In the process of working out a budget, whether for 
a large or small school, several things must ever be 
kept in mind. First, the budget should be sufficient 
to cover every financial need during the coming year. 
This calls for a careful financial survey as to what 
the year’s expenses will be, both local and benevolent, 
and the fixing of an amount ample to cover all these, 
with a little extra for unforeseen expenses. No wise 
school will plan to spend more during the year than 
it sees a possibility of collecting in pledges or in special 
offerings. Yet, at the same time, it cannot afford by 
lack of faith or vision or effort so to limit its expense 
budget that its efficiency and service will be hopelessly 
crippled. 

On the other hand, the opposite tendency needs also 
to be carefully guarded against, lest the budget go be- 
yond the limits of reasonable expectations. It is easy 
to vitiate the whole purpose of the Sunday-school budget 
by the adoption of an impossible or impractical goal. 
The school’s past financial record, the financial ability 
and possibilities of its membership, a reasonable esti- 
mate as to the school’s response to local and outside 
appeals when attractively presented, and a wisely se- 
lected method of securing pledges, will all help to give 
the Sunday-school teachers and officers a fairly reliable 
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basis upon which to launch their vear’s financial pro- 
gram. Ordinarily a Sunday school operating under a 
budget makes allowance for special offerings as part of 
its regular income, and applies all such offerings against 
the total goal established at the beginning of the year, 
provided, of course, the cause for which the offering is 
taken is included in the original budget. For example, 
a special orphanage offering would ordinarily be cred- 
ited to the amount placed in the budget for that orphan- 
age. If, however, the orphanage was left out of the 
budget, the special offering would still belong to the 
orphanage since it was taken for that particular pur- 
pose, and not even a budget system can justify a divert- 
ing of offerings from their original intent. 

But the ratio of benevolent to local expense items in 
the budget is also a matter demanding careful and 
prayerful consideration. The tendency in some cases 
is to take care of local expenses “‘first,” giving to benev- 
olences only what is left, on the ground that local ex- 
penses “simply have to be met.’”’ Perhaps those who 
make this statement might stop to consider that salaries 
and expenses of home and foreign missionaries, the 
support of aged and infirm ministers, and the main- 
tenance of orphanages and other similar benevolent 
calls also “have to be met.” Without being fully aware 
of it, local needs may very easily be turned into a 
barrier against outside appeals and an obstacle to world 
vision. Here the missionary imperative of the gospel 
becomes not an imperative at all but something purely 
optional. Here missions get only what is left after 
every local need is adequately cared for. The ratio 
of local expenses to benevolences needs to be estab- 
lished at the beginning of the year, and then carefully 
adhered to lest either be unwisely expanded during suc- 
ceeding months at the expense of the other. 

To facilitate the matter of keeping up accurately 
with budget receipts and expenditures, the wise and 
progressive superintendent will study carefully the sys- 
tem of dual-treasurers already in operation in most 
congregations, one handling local expense money and 
the other benevolences. Where collection envelopes are 
used, the labor of keeping up with benevolences is re- 
duced to a minimum. If the envelopes used are of the 
duplex or double variety, allowing one side for ex- 
penses and the other side for benevolences, the distribu- 
tion of offerings automatically takes care of itself. 
Where no envelopes are used, it is easily possible to 
make some arrangement at the beginning of the year 
whereby all offerings received shall be divided accord- 
ing to an established ratio. Or, offerings on particular 
Sundays may be applied to current expenses and on 
others to benevolences. In such cases, it is perfectly 
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allowable that offerings during certain seasons of the 
vear, when particular causes are especially featured, be 
regarded as especially designated for the cause fea- 
tured on that day. 


Certain advantages accrue to Sunday schools using 
the “two-treasurer system,” which perhaps needs to be 
emphasized here. In the first place, two treasurers 
bring about a division of responsibility in financial 
matters which is not only eminently wise but extremely 
wholesome. It also guarantees to some extent a better 
balance in the Sunday-to-Sunday presentation of both 
current expense and benevolent needs. In addition to 
this, this system provides an extra safeguard against 
a possible misapplication of funds to a particular cause 
when given for something else, a matter about which 
Sunday schools, as trustees of designated funds, need 
to be extremely careful. 


During these days when Sunday schools are “on 
their uppers,” so to speak, is a good time to devote a 
full session of the Sunday-school Council, or teachers’ 
and officers’ meeting, to an earnest study of the whole 
question of the school’s financial needs and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and practical financial sys- 
tem. Around such a system definite instruction in 
Christian giving and in stewardship can be built, and 
young people may be led to develop the habit of regu- 
lar and systematic support of Kingdom enterprises as 
a normal part of Christian life. 


In no sense should the Sunday-school budget be 
permitted to compete with the regular congregational 
budget underwritten in the Every Member Canvass. 
Unfortunately, the congregation’s Every Member Can- 
vass frequently fails to reach a large proportion of the 
Sunday-school membership, especially those children 
completely dependent for their Sunday-school offerings 
upon small coins slipped into their hands on the way 
to church. If the Sunday school could make it a defi- 
nite part of its responsibility to secure pledges from 
these children, an extra stimulus to weekly tithing 
of even small allowances might be provided, and many 
young people led to give up forever the nickel-or- 
dime-in-the-basket basis of church support. 

Whatever you do this year in your Sunday school, 
study carefully your needs, survey your possible in- 
come, build a well-rounded and well-balanced budget, 
then aggressively present it to your Sunday school. Not 
only will it go far towards solving your financial prob- 
lems for the next twelve months by guaranteeing a 
more regular income from Sunday to Sunday, but it 
will also bring joy to the givers such as they have not 
before experienced. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—February 1, 1934........ $39,710.93 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—February 1, 1935 


Increase for ten months 


41,128.49 
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Stewardship for Children 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 


HE foundation on which the thought of steward- 
T ship is built is a right attitude toward God, and 
this attitude has its beginnings in childhood. 

Long before a little child knows the value of money 
or other possessions, there may come a knowledge of 
God and a responding love to his love. There may 
come a feeling of gratitude for the gifts from our 
Father, God—gifts which a child can understand 
and appreciate. There may even come a desire to help 
God in his world. 

It is true that these efforts at helpfulness will be 
child-like, and, from the standpoint of some adults, 
will make little impress on the needs of the world. 
It is also true, however, that other thoughtful adults 
will view them with appreciation of the fact that atti- 
tudes in childhood are more imporant than material 
accomplishments. 

Nevertheless, the things that children do affect their 
attitudes. I am thinking now of the care which some 
friends of mine took in guiding the “doing” of their 
child because they realized that his conduct was vitally 
related to his feelings and attitudes. 

It was just before Christmas, and the children in a 
Beginners’ Department had been asked to bring gifts 
to put on a Christmas tree for some less fortunate 
children. The stores were crowded, and Billy’s mother 
and father realized that crowds for any length of time 
were not good for their little four-year-old boy. They 
realized, however, that a present which one of them 
should buy and put into Billy’s hand as his gift for 
the tree would not be his gift in the same sense as a 
gift chosen and purchased by him. So they took him 
down town, let him choose and buy the gift and re- 
main for a short time, then the father took him home 
while the mother finished her shopping. 

This procedure involved more thought and careful 
planning than is sometimes expended on a child’s gift 
to another, but who shall say that Billy’s experience is 
not directly connected with his whole attitude toward 
giving. Certainly the joy and his own effort put into 
the happy excursion down town must have wrapped 
about his gift a little bit of himself. 

While we are speaking of Christmas gifts I should 
like to tell you of an older boy whose Mother thought- 
fully allowed her children to help with the wrapping 
of the gift packages. The experience was so pleasant 
that something of the very spirit of Christmas came 
into the boy’s heart as he confided, “I didn’t exactly 
know what the Bible meant by ‘It is more blessed to 


give than to receive,’ but I understand now. It is, 
isn’t it?” 
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We have paused to give these illustrations of how 
attitudes are something achieved, because we realize 
that it is not possible to attach too much importance 
to attitudes. 

We are very apt, in our anxiety to replenish the 
depleted coffers of our church, to look only for results 
in money, as we think of stewardship. We ‘must, 
however, probe deeper into motives, and bring the teach- 
ing of the home and the church school to bear on all 
phases of stewardship, realizing that little children 
cannot always give a great deal of money but can 
always give their time and thought. 

It is not true, however, that money may not be con- 
nected in a child’s mind as he begins to realize that 
he can help God in his world. Very early in life a 
little child has some money to spend, and he can be 
led to decide whether he will spend all of it for his 
own personal desires or needs, or some of it for others. 
He can be led to understand that his only way of giv- 
ing to God is by giving to other people. He does not 
have to be an adult before he understands what Jesus 
meant when he said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

There are various devices for helping children to re- 
member to tithe or to give in some regular proportion 
to their income. Some may be worthwhile reminders, 
but the best of them may become mechanical and 
superficial unless there is back of them a right rela- 
tionship with God and a desire to share in his work. 

If a child is to have money to give, parents must 
see to it that he has an allowance or earns at least a 
small amount of money of his own. It is not easy to 
decide on the services in the home which should be 
the child’s contribution, with no thought of money, 
and those for which the child may expect financial 
remuneration. There can be no rule which would 
govern the procedure of all homes, because the domestic 
machinery is operated quite differently in various situa- 
tions. For example, in a certain home, tending the 
furnace or stove would be so much an understood part 
of the duty of an eleven-year-old boy that it would not 
seem wise to pay him for it. In another home, this 
task might be an “extra” that could be reckoned on a 
financial basis. 

In many city homes there are so few tasks that could 
properly be classed as remunerative that the only means 
whereby a child can be trained in the stewardship of 
money is through an allowance. He is given a stipu- 
lated sum each week, led to feel that God expects him 
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to spend all of it wisely and expects some of it to be 
set aside for “others”. 


We should not use the term “giving to the Lord” 
without being quite sure that children understand what 
it means. One of the best ways of making this clear 
is through the use of such stories as “The Widow’s 
Mite” from the Bible, Tolstoi’s “Where Love Is There 
God Is,” and ‘The Story of Little Trot,” by Elizabeth 
Colson. 

Some of the songs which are used in the church 
school have their basis in the idea of stewardship. 
For example, the following: 
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“All things are Thine; no gift have we, 

Lord of all gifts to offer Thee; 

And hence with grateful hearts today 
Thine own before Thy feet we lay,” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier (No. 45 J. H. & S.) 

The use of Bible verses on giving have a real bear- 
ing on stewardship if they are used as a real part of 
the experience of the children. 

But stories, songs, and Bible verses stand out in their 
true meaning when children are led to live them. Con- 
duct affects attitudes! The connection that “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” only comes to us when 
we give—lovingly, gladly, full measure, pressed down. 





J. L. FAIRLY 
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Planning a Budget for the Young People 


By MARGIE WAKEFIELD 


Wuat Is A Bupcer? 
A budget is a statement showing estimated income, 
and how this income is to be spent. 


How Is a BupGet Mapr? 
1. Estimate Your Income. 

Suppose your organization has twenty members and 
last year you spent a total of $48.00. This averages 
about 414c per member a week, and is a good basis 
on which to estimate next year’s income. We know 
you want to grow each year, so it will be well to set as 
a goal an amount a little larger than last year’s gifts. 
If each of your twenty members gave 5c a week instead 
of 414c, your income would be $52.00. Suppose then, 
we agree on this amount for your total budget for next 
year. 


2. Plan Your Expenditures. 

Every budget should be divided into two sections. 
One section for “benevolences” and the other for ‘“‘cur- 
rent expenses.” Records of previous years’ expendi- 
tures and gifts will prove helpful in determining the 
amounts necessary for each section. The current ex- 
pense section should be kept as low as possible, yet 
should be sufficient to make adequate provision for 
your needs. The benevolent section should be as large 
as ability and willingness to give permit, since the or- 
ganization exists to serve others rather than self. 


Wuat Goes Into A Bupcet? 
1. The Benevolent Section. 

Each organization should take over a definite part 
of the benevolent budget of the Church. The General 
Assembly has six benevolent causes and each church is 
asked to help in their support. These are as follows: 


Foreign Missions ............... 52-1/3% 
Assembly’s Home Missions-_----- 27-2/3% 
Christian Education and Ministe- 


POUT NII sd ccctetscts-temapgiinsemieatiens 13 % 
Religious Education and Publica- 

IE gccnassscassdsdaninnaennise ene ipanalits 4-1/2% 
Assembly’s Training School_---_-- 1-1/2% 
American Bible Society__._----- 1 % 

, Ree se te 100 % 


The percentages listed after each cause indicate the 
way gifts should be divided among these causes. The 
General Assembly worked out these percentages after 
careful study of the requirements of the six committees. 
Each cause needs and depends upon the percentage as- 
signed to it, and we should try as far as possible to 
conform to these proportions in distributing our gifts. 

To make these causes more interesting and more per- 
sonal, the four major benevolent committees have se- 
lected four definite objectives especially for the young 
people. These objectives are not separate from the 
Church’s regular budget; they are simply specific tasks 
assigned to the young people for their particular at- 
tention and support. The objectives for 1935-36 are: 

Foreign Missions: Winning Young Brazil. 

Home Missions: Stillman Institute. 

Christian Education and Ministerial Relief: Muin- 
isterial Relief or Student Loan. 

Religious Education and Publication: Kentucky 
Mountain Young People’s Conference. 

In addition to the above Assembly causes, the Church 
| udget contains synodical, presbyterial, and local mis- 
sions, schools, colleges, orphans’ homes, and other 
causes which you will also want to include in your 
budget. 
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All offerings should be sent by the young people’s 
treasurer to the church treasurer, who will send these 
gifts on to the special objectives as you designate them, 
and the rest of your gifts to the other causes in your 
church’s budget. 


2. Current Expense Section. 


Your next task is to determine the items that should 
go into the current expense section of the budget. If 
the church takes care of the young people’s work you 
will not need to consider this section of the budget in 
detail, unless you are asked to submit to the church 
an estimate of the amount needed for your work. If 
this is true you will want, if possible, to pledge to the 
church’s current expenses an amount at least equal to 
the amount it takes to operate the young people’ s de- 
partment. 

If the young people’s work is not included in the 
church budget, you will have to consider in the cur- 
rent expense section of your budget such items as the 
following: 

Subscriptions to The Program Builder. 
Literature and supplies. 

Stamps and stationery. 

Contingent fees. 

Recreation. 
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How Is a Bupcet RAtsEp? 

Someone has said that Christianity is a “personal” 
religion—‘“‘purse and all.” Certainly one who has 
taken Christ as Saviour and Partner will want to be 
a good steward of his purse. True stewardship includes 
the regular setting aside of a definite proportion of 
money to be spent in the Lord’s work. Whether you 
have a job, get an allowance, or make money by odd 
jobs, get the habit of setting aside a definite amount 
for the Church. Ten per cent, or the tithe, is a simple 
and Scriptural proportion to begin with, and God has 
promised abundant blessings to those who practice 
tithing. There are many money-raising methods now 
in vogue, but these fall far short of true stewardship. 
An organization aware of its stewardship obligations 
will not be willing to substitute any of these methods 
for the joy and satisfaction that comes from giving 
money generously and regularly. Systematic giving is 
the best method of raising a budget. 

To make budget raising simpler and easier you 
might try dividing the budget into twelve equal parts 
and try to raise a twelfth each month. The treasurer 
should make monthly reports to keep the organization 
informed as to the progress being made. All bills and 
pledges to benevolent causes should be paid promptly, 
and this is possible only when members keep their 
pledges up to date. 





Looking Back 


By THE ARKADELPHIA Y. P. OF THE CHURCH 


(NoTE:—The young people of the Presbyterian Church at Arkadelphia, Ark., gave a report of the vear’s 
work last spring in the form of a playlet. It is so interesting that we thought other young people might like 
to read it and perhaps use the idea in their own report—ZHditor.) 


SCENE: McMillan’s living room. 

Time: The evening before the meeting of Presbytery’s 
League of the Y. P. 

(Leila Allen is reading. Frances answers the door bell.) 

Frances: Come in Caroline and Sue, I told Leila 
Allen that if I went to the door, it would be for her. 
Glad you came by for Leila. She thought you were 
some of the College Group. They have the council 
meeting here this evening. 

Leila Allen: Aw! I just hate to move when I get 
comfortable, I knew it wasn’t time for them yet. 
Come in. 

Caroline: Thanks. 

Sue: We couldn’t wait until time for choir practice. 
I just had to tell you about getting a letter from 
Kathryn Finch, telling me that she is going to be 
here for the Rally. You remember, she was in the 
tent next-to ours in that Intermediate Conference on 
Petit Jean almost three years ago. 

Leila Allen; Kathryn Finch, I surely will be glad to 
see her. We have seemed to miss each other since 
then. She hasn’t attended a Rally for I have been 
to them all since then. I can hardly realize that 
it has been almost a year since we went to Hot 
Springs. I do hope that we are going to have a 


good program. I believe that I will remember that 
devotional Bill Hunt gave to my dying day. 

Caroline: I wonder if Miss Bowe will be here. I took 
her class in Music at the Senior Conference last sum- 
mer. I will never forget the resolution I made to 
make a difference in the singing in our vesper meet- 
ings. 

Frances: Caroline, you can feel that you have accom- 
plished something, for we can tell a difference from 
our room above. And it is a fine connecting link 
between our two groups that we can have one night 
in the month together, just for singing. 

Sue’ And we are learning new songs, too. 

(Door bell rings.) 

Leila Allen: Frances, I know that is some of your 
bunch this time. 

(Enter Martha and Benny.) 

Frances: Come in. You look like you are enjoying 
this spring weather. 

(Sue and Caroline get up.) 

Martha: Don’t you kids go. We are early. We just 
couldn’t wait. I want to know if any of you have 
heard from the El Dorado bunch . . . will they be 
here? 
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L. A.: I have heard from Sarah Ruth and you can 
bet that they are coming. 

Caroline: We have been talking about the work that 
our Young People’s Groups have been doing and 
we are getting all ‘“‘pepped up” about it. 

Benny: There is something that has brought a great 
deal of happiness to me, and that was taking care 
of that family Christmas. 

L. A.? Well, what do you think of us? 
families. 

Martha: My little Bud is an Intermediate and they 
got lots of “kick” out of decorating the tree for their 
family. 

Benny: I can almost see the light that came into that 
tired mother’s eyes when we told her that we would 
take care of the Christmas tree and presents for the 
children. And what a thrill to shop for gloves, hose, 
toys, and all the things that go with Christmas. I 
can close my eyes and the picture comes vividly to 
my mind. 

(Concealed choir sings “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
with tableau of poor family looking at the 
Christmas tree.) 

Frances: Mother was talking with Mrs. Stuart soon 
after Christmas and she said that she had certainly 
enjoyed our singing carols for her. She said that 
it is a splendid thing and we should keep it up. 

Sue: Keep it up? We’ve been doing it for five years! 

Frances: That’s what mother told her and she seemed 
surprised. 

Caroline: But Mrs. Stuart had no way of knowing 
that. This is the first year that she has been sick 
at Christmas. 

Benny: ‘That is fun when they pass out the treats. 
But seriously, it’s a shame that we don’t do things 
like that all through the year. 

Martha: I didn’t know that we had done so much. 

L. A. I know one thing that I’ll bet you have for- 
gotten. It seemed to me that the Conference just 
inspired me to push that. 

Martha: What’s that? 

L. A.: | The Vacation Church School. 


We had two 


Martha; Huh! I should have guessed that, for I was 
there every day. We certainly worked together on 
that. And was it hot weather? 


Frances; Both groups got in on thét, all right. 

L. A.: Perhaps we got more out of it than the children 
did, but I feel that it was certainly worth while. 

(Bell rings. Frances goes to door. Sammy, Jane 
and Robert enter.) 

Frances: Look who’s here. You all come in. 

Robert: Don’t look like we can. What’s going on 
here? 

Caroline: You would want to know. 

Leila Allen: A little bit of everything. Come on in. 

Jane; Aren’t you going to Choir practice? 

LI. A.: Yeah, Sue and Caroline came by for me. I 

should have called you, but we won’t mind riding. 

It’s not quite time yet, though. Jane you come 

sit here. We were thinking of some of the things we 

have done this year. 





Robert: We can sit right here on the floor, it’s all right. 

Sammy: What we have been doing? Have you talked 
about the stuff we got up to send to the Orphanage 
at Montecello? 

Frances: No we haven't. 

Sammy: Well, I don’t know whether they are ever 
hungry down there or not, but as long as I am treas- 
urer, I am going to insist that we add a cash gift 
with our groceries. Money buys what you want. 

Martha: Our bunch sent them a check and told them 
to buy something the children liked for their Thanks- 
giving breakfast. 

Robert: Well, if it’s Thanksgiving you are talking 
about . . . now boy listen, that’s the thing we do that 
I like best: that sunrise service. I have been cne 
of the “early birds” and helped to build the fire on 
the Bluff for several years. Scouts are good for 
something, eh, Sammy? 

Jane: That was one of the things we looked forward 
to even when we were Intermediates. 

Benny: Yeah, it’s something we should never let die. 
With the high-school game in the morning and the 
college game in the afternoon and something at both 
colleges at night, it is a good thing that we take time 
to give thanks to God just when the sun is rising, 
for likely it would not be done. 

Frances: 1 wish that everyone in Arkadelphia could 
have heard that message Mr. Ramsey brought last 
Thanksgiving. 

Sammy: It surely was nice of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey 
to stop here on their way to Jonesboro, especially 
when it was so cold. I can almost hear the wind 
whistling around that camp fire. 

(Concealed choir sings “Into My Heart” or “Come 
Ye Thankful People Come.” Bluff Thanks- 
giving Prayer service is the tableau.) 

Sue: We must be going to choir practice. (Caroline, 
Sue, Robert, Jane, Sammy and Leila A. get up.) 
Benny: Well, if bouquets are in order as you set sai! 
for this task, let me tell you how much that Junior 

Choir is appreciated. 

L. A.: Sounds like a bouquet with a brick in it. 

Sue: Don’t talk about us to our faces. 

Frances: Honestly, I heard Mr. Ray say that it makes 
him feel so much better to have an evening choir 
that he can depend on. 

(Those in choir, Seniors, leave but, as they open 
door, enter Barbara Wallace and Mitch.) 


Caroline: It looks like we are getting out in good 
time. 

Frances: Come in. 

Benny: ‘Hold that line.” 

Wallace: Just a minute, if you don’t mind, Leila 
Allen. Do you have scme in your group who have 


not taught down at the Riverside Sunday School? 
L. A.: Let’s see.. Most of the girls have. I’m afraid 
to ask the younger boys. You can if you want to. 
Wallace: That’s all right. We have a schedule and 
teachers for this month. You can be thinking over 
one for next month. I needn’t tell you who have 
been working down there, but doesn’t it bring a feel- 
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ing of satisfaction to know that we are really ac- 
complishing something. That we are not just wast- 
ing our time. 

(Exit Seniors as Wallace continues remarks to 
Y. P.) (Concealed choir sings “Rescue The 
Perishing.” ... The tableau; Riverside Sunday 
School.) 

Martha: ‘Those sure are fine kids. Even if Billy 
has spoiled them. 

Barbara: 1 don’t think that was a bad thing to take 
suckers down there. It increased attendance. 

Mitch (Looking at his watch): Well this is one time 
that someone is going to be late if they don’t get 
here in a couple of minutes. Frances, that little 
pergola looked just right for a meeting. Is there 
still a light there? 

Frances: Yes. It is a good idea to meet outside this 
evening. 
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Barbara: 1 guess we will have to discuss programs, 
socials, attendance, and all that kind of thing this 
evening when we are so excited about the Rally. 

Mitch: One of the big things to discuss this eve- 
ning is the budget, but we can count on Billy’s 
having done lots of work on that already. 

(All get up and prepare to leave room.) 
Wallace: Will we need to take a chair or two? 
Frances: Just a couple. There is more room out there 

than you think for. 

Barbara: ‘There are the rest of them. I hear Mr. 
Ray’s old car. 

Benny: They have missed something by being late, 
for we have had a good time re-living the year. 
And it is my guess that we are going to get more out 
of this Rally tomorrow than any of the others will. 

(Exit all.) 








THE ADULT DIVISION AND MEN’S WORK 
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Financial Program for Men in Local Church | 


By J. E. PURCELL 


HE financial program of men in the local church 
T is recognized as the regular current expense and 

benevolent budget of the local church. This is 
both a responsibility and a privilege. A group of men 
which faces up to this work and recognizes it as their 
major financial responsibility for the year will cer- 
tainly render a great service. In fact it would be hard 
to discover a more practical and more spiritual work 
than accepting the support of both the local church 
and the Church at large through the regular church 
budget. 

Let us think for a moment about the current ex- 
penses and the pastor’s salary. Here are the spiritual 
wnd financial sinews which make possible the work of 
the church in our community during the year. It gives 
us a leader in our local church. It provides for the 
expenses necessary for the promotion of the work of 
ihe church. In many churches, in all probability, this 
part of the budget should be increased. But no church 
can function and achieve its spiritual objective with- 
out taking into account this tremendously important 
part of its work. 

The benevolences of the church are those funds 
which are due to the various causes of the presbytery, 
synod, and General Assembly. They come to us as 
certain amounts of money for which we are responsible 
and which are graded according to certain percent- 
ages. We should think of these causes as the children 
of the church, The local church is the only support 
which these causes have. They are our children and 
they are our primary responsibility. We should think 


of them just as parents think of a family of children. 
Let us suppose that the oldest child is at college. 
Naturally this child needs more money just at this 
time than one at home in the elementary school. But 
nevertheless the child at home in the elementary school 
needs proportionately just as much support and atten- 
tion as the one away at college. 

Also let us remember that unless our Presbyterian 
churches support these children, no one else is going 
to do it. Some extra church causes may get support 
elsewhere, but these children of ours cannot make any 
other appeal than to their parents—that is to say, the 
local churches in our General Assembly. 

About two years ago letters were sent to a number 
of churches asking them what effect the Program of 
the Men-of-the-Church was having on the finances of 
their church. We asked that sessions and boards of 
deacons express themselves definitely and officially 
about this matter. Some of the strongest endorsements 
came which it has ever been our privilege to read. 
These endorsements ranged all the way from large 
churches to the medium-sized churches, and on to the 
small churches, and even groups of churches in the 
rural sections. The testimony brought out the fact that 
a plan of organization for men and a program, pro- 
moted month by month, had a most definite and fruit- 
ful effect upon the finances of the church. .Not a 
single one reported the men taking charge of the 
finances. This remained in the hands of the officers 
of the church. However, all reported that without .a 
plan of organization for their men and a program, 
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they could never have achieved the financial ‘objectives 
of the past few years. A number of churches reported 
that they could never have survived the first two or 
three years of the depression without this definite help 
and support from the men of the local congregation. 
The testimony from this group of churches, given as 
official actions of sessions and boards of deacons, led 
us to conclude that if two-thirds of the churches in 
the General Assembly had been on the plan and pro- 
gram of our Men’s Work, much loss would have been 
saved in the work of the local church and much suffer- 
ing among our missionaries at home and abroad. 

This does not preclude men taking some special ob- 
jective. But the attention of the men should be 
focused upon the whole work of the Church. If this 
is presented to them in the right way and kept before 
them during the year they will undoubtedly respond. 
It does not mean that we are to be “ding-donging’”’ 
into their ears the raising of money at every meeting. 
Some such plan as the following has been followed 
by most churches reporting to us: 

1. The use of the Program of Men’s Work through- 
out the twelve months of the year. This includes in- 
formation about the work of the Church, a service 
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program for the local church, and fellowship among 
the men. 

2. The use of the men’s organization in prepara- 
tion for the Every Member Canvass. In many in- 
stances this has been preceded by a visitation of the 
entire congregation on the part of the men. At the 
time of the Every Member Canvass usually the officers 
have drawn upon the Men’s Work for the leaders in the 
execution of the Every Member Canvass. 

3. Reporting during the year to the men the con- 
dition of the finances of the church and reminding 
them in a tactful and prayerful way of the fact that 
this was their major responsibility financially. 

If the men in our local churches follow this plan 
we would certainly solve many of the financial prob- 
lems before us today. 

At this time we are considering throughout our 
Church the Belmont Covenant Plan. The Belmont 
Covenant Plan can be started more easily in a church 
with Men’s Work, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will continue longer and that it will be 
more permanent in those churches which are training 
their men in the work of the church and informing 
them about its far-flung work at home and abroad. 
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The Lord's Acre Plan Operated by Captains 


By REV. CHARLES H. PHIPPS, Waynesboro, Va. 


(Note:—For information about the Lord’s Acre Plan write to the Department of Country Church Work and 


Sunday-School Extension, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
but we have two reasons for selecting the following article for THE Survey. 
limestone highlands to make a successful demonstration of this plan, and (2) 
organization through the appointment of a director and captains.—H. W. McL.) 


HE Mt. Horeb Presbyterian Church in Lexing- 
T ton Presbytery is located near the entrance to 
the Grand Cavern in the Valley of Virginia. 
The membership of two hundred and fifty is composed 
almost entirely of farmers, who obtain their living from 
the soil. These farmers began to feel keenly the effect 
of the world-wide depression after the severe drought 
of the summer of 1930. However, feeling the great 
need of improving the church property and adding 
rooms for better equipment for Sunday-school work, 
the church, in face of the economic situation, had faith 
to go ahead with her building program. A large ad- 
ditional building for religious education, with well- 
furnished rooms, and including a new modern heat- 
ing system, was erected at a cost of nearly $10,000. 
The times being so hard, no high-pressure method 
was used at that time to raise all the money needed. 
So in 1932, when the new building was dedicated with 
appropriate service, it was learned that about four 
thousand dollars debt had been incurred. By this 


time the church discovered that it was having difficulty 
in raising money for its regular budgets, so the pas- 
tor suggested the use of the Church Acre or Lord’s 


We have a number of articles on the Lord’s Acre Plan, 
(1) This is the first church in the 
it reveals the results of good 


Acre Plan as a good way to assist in taking care of 
this additional need, and the officers and church 
adopted it in the spring of 1933. A director and 
manager for the plan was appointed by the congrega- 
tion. A deacon, Charles L. Weast, was selected for 
this position, and he, in turn, appointed twelve cap- 
tains of various projects which were to enter into this 
plan. For instance, there were captains of grain, live 
stock, poultry, canned goods, Sunday eggs, melons, 
fancy work, and so forth. 

The pastor kept the matter before the congregation, 
but the success of the plan depended to a great extent 
upon the zeal and faithful work of the captains of the 
various projects as they made their appeal to the people. 

Just before Thanksgiving, we have a get-together oc- 
casion which we call Church-Acre Day. At this time 
the results of the year’s endeavor are brought. In the 
morning of this day we have a Thanksgiving service. 
This year the sermon was preached by a former pas- 
tor—Dr. Goodridge A. Wilson, of Marion, Va. After 
this service the ladies of the church served a bounti- 
ful and tasty turkey and oyster dinner. After dinner 

(Continued on page 191) 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
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Leadership Training — 
Month Ending 
December 31, 1934 


(NoteE:—Each month there has appeared in the 
Earnest Worker a summary of the certificates issued in 
Leadership Training. Because of lack of space this 
summary is being transferred from the Earnest Worker 
to the PRESBYTERIAN SuURvEY.—Editor.) 
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December 31, 1934. 


“I am enclosing report of our Standard Training 
School held in October and November. 

“The training School is made a part of our regular 
Church Program for each year; our church and church 
organizations are getting some real benefits from the 
courses given. I believe any church that does not hold 
at least one school each year is missing a wonderful 


opportunity to enrich the life and activity of the mem- 
bership.” 


—C. W. PIrTIncEr, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Stewardship through 
Leadership Training 


(The pastor at Olanta, S. C., has written such an en- 
thusiastic commendation of the plan of teaching Stew- 
ardship through Leadership Training, that we are pass- 
ing it on to our readers.) 


AM writing to you because I am sure you are in- 

terested in the program of Religious Education 

which we have been following for the past several 
months in the Olanta Presbyterian Church. The re- 
sults have been so fine, and continue so splendidly, that 
I am sure you will rejoice with us in them. In fact, 
we feel that you had a part in them. 

I have always believed that God’s plan of financing 
his church is and has always been the best plan, and 
I was further encouraged in this belief by reports of 
churches which had successfully used what is known 
as the “Belmont Plan” (which is none other than God’s 
plan). I also realized that the members of my church 
were not sufficiently instructed regarding their obli- 
gations as stewards before God, and that although they 
were loyally supporting our local church they were 
not getting all the blessings God wanted them to have 
through such support. Being desirous that even ma- 
terial things should have a real spiritual value to 
them, I began to plan and pray for their instruction 
in Stewardship. 

During the month of October the subject of Steward- 
ship was presented on Wednesday nights by a layman 
from another church. The people did not respond very 
enthusiastically, nor did they become very much inter- 
ested in the subject. 

We then asked Rev. J. H. Cudlipp to conduct a 
class in Stewardship each evening for a week during 
the month of November. Even before he came sixty 
members signed up for this class. Rev. J. H. Cudlipp 
came to us on November 11 with all the enthusiasm 
of his devoted and consecrated life. The class was a 
success from the very beginning. The attendance and 
interest were very pleasing all the way. Mr. Cudlipp 
conducted the best and most interesting class it has 
yet been my privilege to hear him teach. 

Beginning with “Life is a Partnership” he led the 
class in the study of living as “Good Stewards of the 
manifold grace of God.” He showed that we are not 
only to render an account of money and possessions, 
but of time and talents as well; that we are to live, 
save, and give intelligently as God has taught us in 
his Word; that the wisest plan yet found for any life 
is the one God has given, and includes all that we 
have to do with. 

At the close of the class one man came to me and 


(Continued on page 191) 
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Changes in Mexico in Recent Years 
Affecting Protestant Missions 





By W. A. ROSS, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico 


HE leading editorial a few months ago, in one of 
the most widely circulated dailies of Mexico, dis- 
cussed at some length the changes that have come 

over Mexico during the past few years. It was the time 
of the Easter vacations, and note was made of the mul- 
titudes of people who had left the city and were scat- 
tered over the country hiking, autoing, swimming, fish- 
ing, boating, camping, hunting, and in every imagin- 
able form of recreation. It was said that over 200,000 
people left Mexico City alone. Emphasis was placed 
on the fact that this was something entirely new for 


Mexico. Mention was made of many other changes 
that were taking place in Mexico. The editor was 
right. 


I was talking recently with a visitor to Mexico who 
had lived here for some time but had left the country 
twenty years ago. She said that she could hardly be- 
lieve that so many changes could have taken place 
during those years. As those were precisely the years 
of the revolution, that explains it. We share her amaze- 
ment, yet having lived in the country and having wit- 
nessed the changes day by day, the shock has not been 
so abrupt. 

Of course almost unheard of changes have been tak- 
ing place in all the world during these years, but Mex- 
ico prides herself on the fact that she was the first 
to usher in the new social and political order. The party 
in power now is called the National Revolutionary 
Party, and they reckon the uprising led by Madero in 
1910 as the date of their beginning. It is a new 
Mexico. 

We came to Mexico just as the Diaz regime was 
reaching its end. This regime did much in a material 
way for the country. Order was preserved; the de- 
velopment of the mines and farms was pushed for- 
ward, oil fields were opened, railroads built, and Mex- 
ico gained a standing in other countries. A system of 
public schools, although very imperfect, was begun; 
protection was afforded to all religions, and on the sur- 
face conditions seemed such as to lead one to think 
that Mexico had come into her own and revolutions 
were at an end. 

Protestant work was growing. For over forty years 
the churches in the United States had been sending 
missionaries into the country, and under the govern- 


‘training the people, 
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ment of President Diaz they had been given full pro- 
tection. The dominant religion was, of course, the 
Catholic, and while there was opposition to the Protes- 
tant movement in fanatical Catholic circles, and from 
the beginning there were martyrs to the faith, the gov- 
ernment protected all religions, and more than once 
President Diaz himself sent soldiers to small villages 
to defend Protestant worshippers. The illiteracy of 
the country was great, so here was a field for Protestant 
missions and they at once entered. Mission schools of 
all kinds were established to supplement the compara- 
tively meagre efforts of the government. These schools 
were well received by the people both in official and 
social circles. ‘They made a valuable contribution to 
the progress of the country. In many states normal 
schools were carried on by Protestant Missions, and the 
graduates from these schools were sought after by state 
authorities for teachers in their own schools. Day 
schools were established by Missions in cities, towns, 
villages, and rural communities. ‘There were schools 
for boys which were doing good work in preparing stu- 
dents for further studies in the professional schools 
of the government. 

There were no restrictions on the work of mission- 
aries. Ordained foreign missionaries were free to per- 
form all the functions of their ordination vows and 
were scattered over the country establishing churches, 
gathering around them groups of 
young men and training them for the ministry, receiv- 
ing people into the churches and training them in 
Christian living. Through their ministrations and 
those of the Mexican ministers and laymen there were 
being added to the Church constantly those that were 
being saved. Travel was safe and missionaries were 
going from one end of the country to the other carrying 
the Good News. Bible agencies were at work, and 
under the protection of the government were distribut- 
ing the Word of God among the people everywhere. 

The Catholic religion was, of course, then, as now, 
the dominant religion of the country, and while men 
were indifferent to it, there was rarely a word spoken 
against religion as such. Opposition to the Protestant 
movement existed in fanatical Catholic circles, but the 
movement was generally favored by the liberals. 

But things have changed. The beginning of the 
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change came with the uprising of Madero in 1910. It 
was rapid and general. Mexico was changed overnight 
from a country of law and order to one of disorder, and 
finally one of banditry. For some years conditions 
were intolerable, but the revolutionary party gradually 
gained strength and for years now the government has 
been able to control the situation and carry out, in part 
at least, some of the ideals which have been in their. 
minds from the beginning. We are able now to examine 
calmly some of the changes that have taken place and 
their effect on the Evangelical work. 

The social, economic and industrial changes have 
affected the work of Evangelical missions. The political 
uprising under Madero came suddenly, but the seeds 
were being sown in ready soil during the previous years. 
The large concessions made to foreigners, the immense 
land holdings of the few, the political system which 
gave no voice to the people, class distinctions which were 
growing more marked, a tendency toward a return to 
influence in the government of the Catholic Church 
during the later years of the Diaz regime, were creat- 
ing conditions which produced discontent in many 
quarters. The masses of the people had no one to speak 
for them, and in silence were accepting bad social and 
economic conditions, but when a leader arose they fol- 
lowed and there was ushered in a change in the whole 
social, economic and industrial life of the people. 
Those whose voices were not heard thirty years ago are 
ruling the country now. Young men whom we met 
when we first came to the country and were known 
only locally, are now members of the President’s cabi- 
net or ministers to foreign countries. 

There are two or three phases of this change in the 
life of the people which have affected Evangelical work. 
One of these is the opening of the minds of the masses 
of the people and putting them in touch with the think- 
ing of the modern world. So far as the masses were 
concerned things were at a dead level, now deep fur- 
rows have been cut in the former state of things and the 
soil for the new has been turned up. The Church 
still held sway over the majority; the religious outlook 
was limited. The country was ruled from Mexico City 
and the masses took no interest in public affairs. Edu- 
cational systems were out of date, the instruction 
limited in the most part to the few, and the teaching 
to the few was defective. When the revolution came 
the people began to travel over the country and new 
ideas began to come in; the attitude of the Church to- 
ward the movement, and the consequent abuses, de- 
stroyed in the minds of the people, all reverence for 
both. Newspapers, magazines and books came into 
the country and with them all kinds of modern ideas, 
both good and bad. People were reading and thinking 
for themselves, and an open-mindedness toward these 
new ideas was thereby created. President Calles well 
Stated the case when he said: ‘The revolution has 
turned up the soil, it is for the Evangelical Church to 
sow the seed.” Other seeds are being sown and have 
taken root, but the soil for the gospel seed was never 
better prepared. 


One phase of the revolutionary movement has been 
an effort to uplift the masses of the people and create 
for them better living conditions. Much has been 
said of incorporating the Indians into the national life 
and of educating rural communities. The leaders are 
socially-minded. ‘This has had its effect on the Protest- 
ant cause. Christ’s gospel is for all classes of people. 
It has always sought the needy and oppressed and has 
brought hope and faith to a needy world. Of course 
the ideals of the revolution have not been reached, 
but the fact that they have been before the people has 
helped to create in their minds attitudes which are like 
those of the highest type of Christianity, and has en- 
couraged the Evangelicals to make larger efforts to- 
ward the evangelization of the unreached. 

There has resulted from the revolutionary movement 
improved economic conditions of many of the members 
of the churches, and this has had favorable reaction 
toward a larger self-support. The meagre training that 
has been gained in self-government as the people are 
taking a more active part in public affairs has also 
had its beneficent effect in the government of the 
Church. 

New highways are being built all over the country. 
Just now thousands of men are at work on the one 
from Laredo to Mexico City. It is projected all the 
way to the Gautemalan border. This is only one of 
many. Every new highway means better transporta- 
tion and makes quickly accessible large sections which 
in other days were reached only after days of travel. 

The changed attitude toward religion has affected 
Protestant work. Mention has been made of the grow- 
ing influence of the Catholic religion in governmental 
affairs toward the end of the Diaz regime. ‘Through 
Dona Carmen, the wife of the President, the Church 
authorities were becoming more meddlesome, and as 
the President grew older he did not oppose this as in 
former years. This created discontent and made the 
people fear the return of the intolerable conditions of 
former times. 

One phase of the revolution was enmity between it 
and the Catholic Church. The revolution opposed the 
Church as they opposed all enemies to their cause. 
The persecution was not for religious but political rea- 
sons. It seems quite evident that there was no feeling 
against religion as such. Many of the Protestants en- 
tered the ranks of the revolutionary army and as a 
whole the leaders were friendly to the Protestants. The 
opposition to the Catholic Church has continued and 
has taken the form of stringent laws. The first of 
these which directly affected the Protestant movement 
was the one in 1926 forbidding all foreign ministers 
of religion to function. That at once made it neces- 
sary for the foreign Catholic priests to leave the coun- 
try. The interpretation given by the government, that 
foreign ministers of religion could perform all those 
religious acts which a layman could perform, left a 
wide field of service for the foreign missionary, and 
many of them remained in the country and have con- 
tinued to serve the National Church in a multitude of 
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ways. There is one phase of the law which has worked 
out a blessing: It has placed more of the responsibility 
of the work of the Church on the Mexican pastors. 
That is as it should be in this stage of missions in 
Mexico. Foreigners cannot perform strictly ministerial 
functions, such as baptizing members, holding the 
Communion service and acting as pastors of churches, 
but there had been raised up and trained in all the 
churches numbers of ordained Mexican ministers, and 
these at once entered into their heritage. The law was 
a blessing in disguise. 

The next act of outstanding importance regarding 
religion was the limiting of the number of churches. 
The right to determine the number that shall be al- 
lowed is left with the state authorities themselves, and 
very naturally the laws differ in the different states. 
In one state there is not a single minister of religion 
of any kind. The churches are used as schools, and in 
most cases atheistic schools. In another state the 
churches are left open but neither the Catholic priests 
nor the Protestant ministers are allowed to hold serv- 
ices in them. In one of the states where our Church is 
working the ruling is that there can be only seven 
priests and seven Protestant ministers. This is a new 
departure from the general interpretation of the law 
followed up until now, in that each Protestant denomi- 
nation has been allowed as many ministers as has the 
Catholic Church. This different ruling in the state 
just referred has caused the closing of our church. We 
hope the closing is temporary, as the matter has been 
presented to the Department of the Interior, which 
handles such cases. In the meantime the church is 
closed, with the minister appointed by the government 
in charge. That the governor should appoint him to 
guard the church, while he is asking for a ruling from 
the Department of the Interior is also in our favor. In 
the Federal District and territories there is allowed one 
minister of each denomination for every fifty thousand 
inhabitants. That ruling closed many Catholic 
churches, but did not work a hardship on the Protest- 
ant cause, since each of the Protestant denominations 
was given the privilege of one church for every 50,000 
inhabitants. In some states there is one church al- 
lowed for every 100,000 people. 

At the beginning of the revolution it was evident 
that there was very little feeling against religion as 
such, but in very recent years the tendency in some 
department of the government has been against all re- 
ligion. The indications at the present time are that the 
more conservative element is dominating. This did not 
seem to be the case a few months ago. At a political 
convention held a little more than a year ago, in which 
the present President was nominated, there were voices 
raised against all religions, and while the number of 
those present that harbored such opinions was not 
large, still there was no voice to rise up and oppose. 
Especially in the matter of education those voices were 
radical, proposing that all schools be of communistic 
or radical type. During the summer and fall in the 
national congress the same radical voices were heard, 
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and it looked for a time as if the most radical and 
even atheistic enactments would be put into the con- 
stitution. But the more conservative majority pre- 
vented this and the proposed objectionable features 
were not included. As the law is now being interpreted 
and applied it has very few objectionable features. 

The Department of Education is sending out teach- 
ers to explain to the people the reformed article in the 
constitution which refers to education. It is called 
“socialistic teaching,” or socialized education. One of 
these groups went up to the home of one of our friends 
on whose dairy farm live scores and scores of families 
with many children of school age. These parents were 
told that it is the plan of the Department to forbid 
the teaching of religion in the public schools. There 
would be no teachings against religion, nor would there 
be discrimination against religious teachers of any sect, 
and while they could profess and observe their religious 
convictions outside of the schoolroom, they could not 
teach them in the school. They frankly stated that 
the teaching in the schools is to be against all super- 
stition and fanaticism. These are to be substituted 
by scientific teachings. If this should be the inter- 
pretation of the law in all parts of the country, very 
little objection would be raised. 

But the plan of the present ruling party in Mexico, 
the party which has been ruling now for some years, 
regarding education in general and especially regarding 
the place of the private school (and all mission schools 
are private schools) in the system of education has in 
recent years affected the work of Protestant missions. 
When these schools were first begun in Mexico years 
ago, public education was at a low ebb and here was 
a broad field of service which the missions entered, 
and for many years they did a great service and made 
a great contribution to the elevation of the people. The 
government looked on with favor and realized that in 
these schools they had valuable allies, even though re- 
ligion was taught. But in recent times, and especially 
since the revolution, the government, both state and 
federal, have made education one of their main fea- 
tures. In the present year the largest budget, with only 
one exception, is for education. 

Not long ago our American Ambassador was visit- 
ing some of the states in the north of the republic, and 
the governors took him, with great pride, to their mod- 
ern and well-appointed educational plants. Beyond a 
doubt the educational work carried on by the Protest- 
ant missions stimulated public education, and, as this 
has become more general, Educational Missions are less 
needed. In Saltillo, capital of the state of Coahuila, 
a border state, for forty years the Southern Methodists 
carried on a high-grade normal school. About ten years 
ago a plant costing $150,000 was built. They were 
doing a great work. But in the same city the state 
has a great normal school equally well-appointed and 
with teachers of high standing. The Methodists de- 
cided very recently to change their school into a Bible 
school to train young women for Christian work, es- 
pecially in rural communities and the congested and 
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unevangelized parts of the cities. The doors of the 
school are open as a home for young women who at- 
tend the State Normal School. It had fulfilled its 
mission as a normal school and now, in the providence 
of God, enters into a larger work. This case is some- 
what typical. 

The laws regarding teaching, or not teaching religion 
in state schools, and regarding the non-recognition of 
mission schools by the state, have more vitally affected 
educational missions. ‘The first of these laws limited 
all primary education to state schools. This closed 
a great many mission primary schools. Next came the 
law withholding recognition from all schools that had 
been established by religious organizations. This law 
was not general, being a federal law and not affecting 
all of the country, but it shows the general trend and 
reveals two things, at least: The government not only 
seeks to federalize all education but also. to monopolize 
it. Conditions vary in different sections of the coun- 
try, but here we have the present trend. All of those 
schools that were refused government recognition were 
vitally affected, and the enrollment in most cases so 
reduced that all those which have not already done so 
are facing the absolute necessity of closing. Schools 
of forty years standing and with enviable records of 
service rendered have been forced to close. The gov- 
ernment does not grant recognition; without recogni- 
tion students graduating from these institutions cannot 
get their studies validated when seeking admittance to 


professional schools of the government. Of course they 
do not attend. The laws vary in different sections and 
up until the present time the schools carried on by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church have not been materially 
affected. The plans for the future are not well de- 
fined as yet. We are waiting for the interpretation 
of the law by the local authorities. 

The spirit of Nationalism is affecting our work. In 
some cases the effects of nationalism on the work of 
missions is wholesome. It is wholesome when it tends 
toward the placing of the work of the churches more 
in the hands of the Mexicans. It is having this ef- 
fect. The Mexicans feel that for the sake of their 
own standing as loyal citizens, and not as those who 
hold secondary places in the propagation of a religion 
brought in from the United States, they should oc- 
cupy places of prominence. This is in line with the 
wishes of the missionaries and is working to the prog- 
ress of the gospel. The old slogan of the Catholic 
priests,- that the missionaries are only the advance 
guard sent out by the American government for the 
peaceable conquest of Mexico, still has its effect. The 
desire of the Mexican Evangelicals now is that the 
Protestant religion shall become more and more a na- 
tional religion and all that smacks of purely foreign 
propaganda should be climinated. We can understand 
their feeling and are helping to establish the Evan- 
gelical faith more and more into the very heart of the 
nation. 





The American Bible Society in Mexico 


By H T. MARROQUIN, Secretary, Mexico Agency 


NE of our colporteurs in the state of Chiapas 

says that, now that Bibles have advanced in 

price, he sells more of them. The Secretary 
attributes that to three reasons: First, that the region 
visited by our colporteur has improved economically, 
due to the abundant crops; second, because the people 
in general believe that ‘a Holy Bible at a cheap price 
is not legitimate nor authentic’; and third, because the 
colporteur himself has felt a stimulus to work more 
actively. 


New Roaps OrpEN Up NEW OPportTUNITIES 

The automobile highways are being multiplied and 
extended in the country, and that is offering better 
opportunities to our colporteurs to visit a greater num- 
ber of places in the same time which was before re- 
quired to visit only a few of these towns and villages. 
Now one can often travel by autobus or other con- 
venient conveyance where before he had to walk or 
ride a burro. Thanks also to these new means of com- 
munication, the country folk now visit the larger towns 
and cities more frequently, and there have occasion 
‘to view the windows where Bibles are exhibited. Thus 
it is that the new highways are helping us to put in 
circulation more copies of the Bible. 


THE BIBLE WELL RECEIVED AMONG SOLDIERS 

In general terms, there are two reasons why the 
officers and soldiers of the Mexican Army have received 
the Bible so willingly: First, because there are many 
masons among the officers; and, if a soldier sees his 
superior buy a Bible, it is very likely that he also 
will procure a copy; and, in many cases, the officers 
even encourage the subordinates to buy a copv, “be- 
cause it is a good thing, boys.” In the second place, 
because this same army has fought for liberty in a very 
definite manner since the time of the revolution initiated 
in 1910; for the Roman clergy has never viewed with 
complacency any of these liberating movements; and, 
if there is one book which would please the Mexican 
soldier more than any other, precisely on account of 
the principles of true liberty which it proclaims, that 
book is the Bible. In fact, many soldiers are accepting 
Christianity and Christ as their personal Saviour. 


CONVINCED AND CONVERTED AT THE AGE OF 87 YEARS 

One of our colporteurs, conversing with a fervent 
Roman Catholic of eighty-seven years of age, in a small 
village of the state of San Luis Potosi, made him 
see clearly the difference in the Ten Commandments 
which appear even in the Catholic Bible, and the ten 
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deficient commandments which appear in the Catechism 
of Father Ripalda; at which the old man was very 
much surprised and even convinced, saying: “Eighty- 
seven years have I lived, and I had not seen this bai. 
held out to the innocent.” He invited the colporteur 
to speak to all the people of the villlage “in the name 
of God and of the truth.” He went personally to 
give the invitations and ordered that the bells of the 
Catholic church should be rung—there having been no 
priest in this church for some time. The people con- 
gregated and enthusiastically listened to the explana- 
tions of the evangels from the lips of the colporteur, 
and bought copies of the Bible. 


A VETERAN GONE 


One of our old guard, Sr. Eulalio Luna, was called 
to higher service in April. He had been selling Bibles 
for a generation, beginning in 1902. 

Many noteworthy incidents marked his thirty years 
of work. Briefly I mention two. The first was at 
the beginning. 

With saddlebags of Scriptures, he went, on donkey- 
back, on a trip in the mountains of Zacatecas. He 
lost the trail, traveled all day without finding a human 
being on his way, was caught, as night came, in a 
terrific storm just as his donkey refused to go further 
on a ledge on a mountainside, and, going ahead him- 
self, found they were at the entrance to a cave. There 
he and his burro found shelter for the night from the 
storm. All the next day they hunted for some signs 
of men. In the late afternoon, fresh tracks of a horse 
were seen. These, eventually, led to a settlement. 

He was welcomed. Man and beast were given 
greatly-needed food. It soon transpired that his host, 
twenty-five years earlier, had bought a “precious book,” 
which, with reading and lending, had worn out, and 
another was wanted to replace it. Great was the re- 
joicing when Sr. Luna opened his bags, and produced 
“the precious book”—the Bible. Neighbors were in- 
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vited in by his host, to hear explanations of the Scrip- 
ture which they had all read from the book they had 
borrowed. When midnight came, Sr. Luna, very weary 
from his hours on the trail and hours of talking, wanted 
to stop: but, so eager were his hearers, that he kept on. 
He sold all the Bibles and Testaments he had, and, 
later, went back with more. 

A short time after, a missionary visited the place 
and organized an evangelical congregation. The Lord 
guided and used our colporteur thus, thirty years ago, 
to confirm the Christian faith of those babes in the gos- 
pel, who had caught their first light from a Bible bought 
another twenty-five years earlier. 

Some years ago, Sr. Luna, carrying his pack of 
Scriptures, in one of the humbler wards of Mexico 
City, near a pulque shop, was overtaken by a man, 
who asked what he was selling. Our colporteur showed 
him a Bible. Without another word, the stranger 
struck him on the chest with his clenched fist, and ran 
into the pulque shop. 

Two men, who saw what happened, asked what the 
trouble was. Sr. Luna made light of it; but they 
noticed blood on his coat. He had been struck right 
above the heart with a sharp instrument. Blood had 
soaked through three garments and even the thick can- 
vas of his packbag. He was hurried to a hospital. 
It took him a month to recover. 

A year later, Sr. Luna was in a street car, when the 
conductor said he wanted a talk. An appointment 
was made. It developed that the conductor, who had 
witnessed the incident, had been greatly impressed that 
the colporteur had not sought in any way to avenge the 
wrong, and wanted to know what book he had been 
selling. And this man became an active personal 
Christian worker with the Bible among his fellow 
trolleymen. 

May he who upheld Sr. Luna in his long life of 
Christian service uphold us who remain to sow the seed 
which is the Word of God. 

—-Bible Society Record. 





Mexicans—People of Prayer 


By MRS. W. A. ROSS, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico 


HE Christian world is realizing the power of 
T prayer during these days of stress and. strain, 
and the evangelical churches in Mexico are 
spending much time in intercessory prayer at present. 
Three weeks they spent in prayer daily in the large 
Presbyterian church in the city before the inaugura- 
tion of the new President, General Lazaro Cardenas. 
The entire day of the inauguration was spent in prayer 
for him, and on that day the agent of the Bible So- 
ciety, Sefior Marroquin, sent him a Bible with a prayer 
that God would bless him as the great leader of the 
Mexican people—that he would rule wisely and justly. 
This is the Week of Prayer in Mexico. Every night 
they assemble for prayer in different churches or in 


groups. ‘They are crying unto the Lord for strength 
and guidance during these days of uncertainty. God 
is leading and they are trusting. Yes, Mexicans are 
people of faith and prayer. 

Here is an example of their prayers: 

“On the morning of a beautiful day, August 24, 
1928, a number of Evangelical brethren of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Acapulco, met to continue and 
hasten the work begun about the first of the year. 
This work is the erection of a monument in the form 
of a temple to the memory of all in the Republic of 
Mexico who have been martyrs for their faith. These 
humble Mexicans met on that August morning to en- 
gage in the solemn ceremony of putting in its place 
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the first stone of the Protestant Church which they, in 
self-denying love, will build to the memory of those 
who gave up their lives rather than their belief. The 
setting up of this first foundation stone gives legal title 
to the lot on which the church will be built. 

“Senor Hermenegildo Tapia, one of the oldest gov- 
erning officials of the Presbyterian church in Chil- 
pancingo, a city some miles distant, was appointed to 
the solemn duty of placing this memorial stone. These 
are the words of his prayer. 

“In the Name of the Father, of the Son ‘and of 
the Holy Ghost I pray. Representing in these moments 
all the evangelical people of my beloved country—so 


rich in martyrs for Christ, I place the first stone of 
the glorious edifice to be raised in this part as a me- 
morial of national gratitude to all those Protestant 
martyrs of Mexico; giving thanks to God that by his 
good will hundreds of evangelical Mexicans have by 
their united efforts made possible so noble a beginning 
of a church to their memory. I pray that hundreds 
of loving Christian hearts may unite with us, and by 
their offerings, as liberal as they may be able to give, 
help us complete this church to the glory of our Saviour, 
Christ, and those immortal martyrs who have died in 
our land. Thus we pray and thus may it be.’ ”’ 
So, friends pray with them and for them. 





On the Road to Mission Meeting—1934 


By MRS. R. C. MORROW, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 








Mission meeting group in front of school chapel 
at Chilpancingo 


N THE very near future, when some of you readers 

will be gliding along smoothly and noiselessly in 

your new Plymouth over oiled roads from Mexico 
City to Acapulco, we shall remind you of pioneer days 
when the journey was made on horseback or burro, and 
required several days hard travel through a dry and 
thirsty land. 


We shall surely remind you of our trip in 1934 in 
a big rattly bus called “Piedras Negras” (black rocks). 
_ We were instructed to be at the Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing in Mexico City at 6:30 A. M. That time of day 
in December, at an altitude of 7500 feet, is Frigidaire 
A No. 1, as penetrating as lemon sherbet. 

The tallest men chose seats at the front where they 
would have room for their legs. But alas! It seems 
to be the rule of the bus company not to refuse any 
would-be passengers. There is always room for one 
more, with bundles, even though it be on a tiny little 
box placed between the knees of distinguished doctors 
of divinity, of medicine, and of pedagogy. 

Then off to the tropics! Our ears roared and our 
hearts pounded and our breath came with difficulty 


as we climbed over the mountain pass 10,000 feet above 
sea level. 

If we had been comfortable, we could have contem- 
plated the unbelievably entrancing scenery—range afte: 
range of mountains, some purple, some blue and some 
smoky—with Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl lifting 
their snow-crowned heads silhouetted in white againsi 
the azure sky. Little villages with thatched-roofed 
hvuses snuggled down in valleys, almost a mile below. 

Inverse curve after inverse curve found the lady 
passengers sucking lemons, but several times a sudden 
curve brought into view a panorama that compelled 
even them to gasp with awe and wonder. 

Clouds of dust choked our lungs—at times it was 
as thick as a barrage, and we marvelled that the 
chauffeur knew when to turn. The windows stuck. 
Neuralgia, asthma, bronchitis, what not—the windows 
stuck—and we were on top of the world! 

We gave the passengers who were not missionaries 
copies of tracts: 

“Do You Know the Truth?” 
“Atheism Is Folly.” 
“The Way of Salvation Explained.” 














The bus, near the Balsas River. It is dust, not snow, 
on the highway and plenty of rocks 
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The Cathedral Towers at Taxco 


Conversation was well-nigh impossible, for the noise 
of the engine was like a sawmill, with a squadron 
of airplanes flying over it. I asked the driver, “Why 
does your engine make so much noise?” He said, “It 
is very necessary to open the escape.” 

They seem to think that it helps pull the heavy load 
up the climb. Of course within city limits it is for- 
bidden. But, during a ten-hour ride, we passed 
through one city that forbids it, Cuernavaca. 

Dinner time found us in the quaint city of Taxco, 
set upon a high hill. It seems to be mostly church 
towers. The religious fervor of three centuries ago 
took that trend. 

By mid-afternoon we were sweltering in Iquala. The 
bus seemed to be massed high with heavy coats, sweat- 
ers, shawls, blankets which had seemed priceless a 
few hours before. 

The plaza in Iquala is shaded with huge tamarind 
trees. The driver announced that we would rest three 
quarters of an hour. A light breakfast before six, 
a snatched dinner at noon, the incessant noise and 
bumps, the tropic heat, all were foreign to our routine, 
so we were too far spent to do more than listlessly 
distribute portions of the Word to vendors of fruit. 
Dr. Coppedge would not let us partake of tempting 
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lime ices. He used bad language: ‘“‘ameba, typhoid, 
sprue,’ and a worse word yet. 

One of the ladies who was ill remarked, “I don’t 
believe God expects his children to endure such tor- 
ture.” But, by the cool of the evening, we saw the 
lights of Chilpancingo, and soon we were welcomed 
by the Shelbys, Pearces, and Miss McClelland in the 
“precious spot,” the Institute which was the gift of 
the women of the South. Hot baths, a delicious supper, 
a brilliant southern sky, fellowship with friends made 
the bu8 fade away into oblivion. 

At daybreak we were gently awakened by a sweet 
voice outside our window, singing, 

‘“‘When morning gilds the skies, 
My heart awaking cries, 
May Jesus Christ be praised.” 

I had thought of Miss McClelland in many other 
capacities, but never as an alarm clock—and what a 
charming idea! It made us ready to grapple with our 
problems and duties—but that is another story. 

During that long day on the road I thought of 
Herman Cortez, of Daniel Boone, of David Brainard. 
How soft we moderns are getting to be! Or is it the 
noise that racks us most? ‘Those pioneers could at 
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least travel quietly and were not jerked around curves 
at forty miles an hour. 
It is not on such trips as this that we pin our hopes 


of saving Mexico. It is the personal work in those 
nestling villages, the “going about doing good,” as did 
our Master and Example. 





Advancement of the Camp 


Movement in Mexico 


By IONA SMITH, R.N., Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mextco 




















Group of campers with teachers and four af our This church in Miahuatlan, formerly a 


native ministers 


N THE state of Mexico, near the borderline with 

Michoacan, is a little town hid away among the 
" mountains called Miahuatlan (Place of Wheat). 
From the highest point of the town can be seen in the 
distance the volcano ““El Nevado de Toluca,” covered 
with snow. The village itself is different from the 
other villages because, instead of being grouped to- 
gether in a central point, their little homes are scat- 
tered over many acres of land, and in the center of 
the settlement are located the church, the school, the 
jail, and other government buildings. The inhabitants 
are of a pure Indian race who speak Masahua, one 
of the many languages of Mexico. They understand 
Spanish but speak it very badly. That is one of the 
big problems of the Mexican government—to form a 
nation with one language. Miahuatlan is situated 
only four or five hours horseback from Zitacuaro, but 
It seems a world unto itself, with its own language, 
habits, and primitive life. They are a very friendly 
people and willing to give all they have to help others. 

Into this Protestant village, we went to hold our 
camps for our boys and girls in Michoacan. Seeing 
the good results of the camps which I had attended 
with Sefior Camargo, I also wanted to help with our 
own regional camps here. Sefior Nicanor Gomez, one 
of our ministers who had also attended Sefior Camargo’s 
camps, was general director of both boys’ and girls’ 
camps. Sefiorita Emma Gomez, our home missionary, 


Catholic church, is now used as a Protes- 
tant church 


was sub-director of the girls’ group. She had been 
my pupil for the three years in the other camps, and 
now I worked under her as my director, which was a 
real joy for me. 

At the Intermediate boys’ camp there were only six, 
but the number was doubled the following week at 
the one for the older boys. The results of this work, 
seeing the boys give beautiful testimonies, and better 
still seeing them come back to try to live better lives, 
speaks highly for the camp movement. The girls’ 
camp, in which I had more part, was attended by 
thirteen, each of them giving their opinions, impres- 
sions, and testimonies at the last camp fire which is 
called (corazon abierto) open heart. I am sure the 
week of different kinds of activities, living together, 
playing together, going to classes together, and, most 
important of all, worshipping and feeling the presence 
of God together, was an experience that will not be 
forgotten in the lives of the campers. Having the 
great outdoors as classroom and church leaves a very 
profound impression on the hearts and minds of each 
one, including the teachers. 

Next year we are expecting to continue this work and 
enlarge it if possible. The youth of Mexico is the 
hope of the nation. Lets help them to grow fine and 
noble in the belief that Christ is not only their great 
teacher and leader but also their Saviour. 

















Graduating class, 1934, Presbyterian Seminary of 





Mexico. The inset shows member of class absent 


when picture was taken 


The Presbyterian Seminary of Mexico 


By W. A. ROSS, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico 


HE Presbyterian Seminary of Mexico had the 

largest enrollment this year that it has had since 

the reopening in 1931. The graduating class 
numbered six. Two of these belong to the Texas- 
Mexican Presbytery and had studied one and a half 
years at the Presbyterian Seminary in Austin. A third, 
a member of the Presbytery of the South, also studied 
a year and a half in Austin Seminary. A fourth is 
a Maya Indian from Yucatan, and the other two are 
members of the Presbytery of the South. It thus turns 
out that three of the six are of the Presbytery of the 
South, with which our Church is so intimately asso- 
ciated. 

Some of these men are exceptionally well prepared, 
and all give promise of being useful men. You will 
be interested in the Negro member of the class. Along 
the southern edge of our field, bordering on the Pacific, 
are many full-blooded Negroes, and many more of 
mixed Mexican and Negro blood. Their forefathers 
were brought over as slaves during the colonial period, 


and since freedom was given them during the early days 
of the republic, they are being incorporated into the 
life of Mexico. In some sections, not many years ago, 
they were little beyond the savage stage, and it was 
all one’s life was worth to enter their village. 

Miguel, our graduate, is apparently a full-blooded 
Negro. He prides himself on being Latin, but he has 
all the characteristics of the Negroes as we know them 
in the South. We never got quite accustomed to his 
not speaking their dialect. God sent him to us that 
we might prepare him for work among his own needy 
people, and now we send him back. to them with a 
special prayer that God may make him indeed the 
apostle to a small part of Africa which lies along the 
Pacific coast of Mexico. 

We are thinking of our graduates, and of what the 
times in Mexico demand of young men entering the 
ministry. They must be men of profound convictions 
concerning the truth and their own call of God. No 
one knows all that is ahead of ministers of religion 
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in Mexico, but we are fully assured that only those 
who are profoundly convinced of the truth of God in 
Christ and have had a deep experience of his grace 
will be able to stand the tests that await them. They 
should also be men who are thoroughly committed to 
the belief that only a gospel of redemption in Christ 


will save Mexico, and furthermore they should be 
stirred to unceasing activities for their country at a 
time like this: These have been our ideals for them 
during the time they have been with us, and we send 
them forth with earnest prayers that God may use 
them to the full. 





Four Generations of Christians 


ly for years upon years. It then begins to get 

ready to bloom. It is an extremely rare sight 
to see a maguey bloom, because the Mexicans extract 
the bloom-food, sap, or juice, to ferment into “‘pulque,” 
the national drink. 

We have watched the third bloom develop on our 
property, for of course we do not sell our plants to 
pulque vendors. The bloom consists of a tall trunk 
like a young tree, branching out at the top like an 
umbrella. Humming birds build nests in it and feed 
their young from the nectar. 

The spread of the gospel is like the growing cen- 
tury plant—slow but sure—unless Satan gets the sap. 
When the sap is extracted, the plant dies. 

Many years ago, when Mr. Vanderbilt of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church began to preach the gospel in 
Zitacuaro, a man named Urbano was converted, also 
his wife Paula. Urbano had been a chief of sinners, 
with many vices. In conversation he dated events as 
before and after his conversion. As he expressed it, 
“Before I was your brother.” 

He became the sexton of the church. During the 
many years of revolution when no missionary was in 
this field, he continued his work for the church with- 
out any wages. 

When our Southern Church took over this field, we 
found Urbano still cleaning the church. He was in 
dire need, living in the deepest poverty, not even a 
home to live in—just a wind-break partially roofed. 

The boys of the Graybill Memorial School built him 
an adobe house. When he died with pneumonia, Dota 
Paula and her grandson, Hilario, took over the job as 
sexton. The baby in the picture is the child of her 
son José, her eldest grandson, who works as a péon 
on the school ‘“rancheto.” 


T HE Maguey (so-called century plant) grows slow- 


Dona Paula is a member of the Auxiliary, of the 
circle ‘Martha and Mary” (who are all. Marthas). 
She has always given more than a tithe. She has 
never worn shoes nor sandals. Her dresses are al- 
ways to her ankles, no matter the prevailing style. 

She has suffered persecution, and still does. Re- 
cently, when a group of self-styled atheists were bully- 
ing and threatening her because of her faithful church 
attendance, she replied, ‘““Even though you kill me, I 
will nct deny my Lord.” 











Four GENERATIONS OF CHRISTIANS 


Radiance is not the usual virtue of poor people. 
But this family is radiant. No beds, no money for 
medicine, not much variety of foods, no amusements 
or recreation—and yet, they have that ineffable Some- 
thing which the world cannot give—nor take away. 

As can be seen from the picture, they are Indians-— 
straight black hair—high cheek bones. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—February 1, 1934......... $413,545.76 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—February 1, 1935......... 336,986.17 
pe ea $ 76,559.59 





*Last year the Special Foreign Mission offering was taken in November. This year it came in January, and the 


figures are not yet in. 














Light Comes in the ° 


‘Sanatoria La Luz” 


By DR. L. J. COPPEDGE, Morelia, Mich., Mexico 


HE was old, blind, helpless, and almost without 

friends. A lawyer had defrauded her of an in- 

heritance, and a husband, much younger than she, 
had spent the little she had possessed and deserted her 
for the pleasures of the cup. Without children, brothers, 
or sisters, unwanted by distant relatives, a woman well- 
born and delicately reared was on the verge of being 
herded with illiterates in the cold atmosphere of an 
ill-kept institution for public charity. Shrinking and 
almost trembling, she was brought into my office to 
see what could be done to restore her sight. 

A year ago she had ceased to perceive any object 
and now only a bright light held in front of her eye 
made the slightest impression on the optic nerve. With 
a refined woman’s instinctive aversion to receiving 
charity or putting herself on other people, she caught 
snatches of the conversation as her relatives begged to 
have her taken off their hands. Turning her sightless 
eyes to me she said, “Oh, Doctor, if you will only re- 
store my sight I will work and pay you. I have done 
beautiful sewing when I could see.” 

I had recently returned to our hospital after a course 
of study on the eye, and I wanted my first operation 
for cataract to be a success. Later I could afford to 
take doubtful cases. Here was a half-starved, poorly- 
clothed woman, less than sixty years old but lookinz 
seventy-five, whose general weakness made her a bad 
subject for an operation. Her neglected and inflamed 
eyes were in no condition to undergo radical surgical 
treatment. But I yielded, and she was taken in to 


receive five weeks preliminary treatment. She ran a 
temperature every day for nearly a month. One had 
to shout in her ears to make her hear, but eventually, 
after careful treatment, her hearing became normal. 
At last the day came for the operation, and with the 
surgeon nearly as anxious as the patient, the cataract 
was removed from the most promising eye. 

Each day when the dressings were changed, as the 
outlines of some object in the room were perceived, 
the patient, as eagerly as a child exclaimed that she 
was beginning to see again. Now, with strong glasses 
she can read a newspaper, and without glasses can 
find her way along the streets and about the house. At 
last she has set out to earn her living, and since she 
is no longer blind and deaf, is more welcome in the 
houses of her relatives. 

Although wearing discarded clothing, somehow she 
got hold of a few pesos and brought them to me as 
a thank offering. 

While in the hospital, she attended our morning 
prayers whenever she could and thoroughly enjoys her 
religion and is wonderfully sustained by her faith in 
God. 

A helpless, despondent, neglected woman, blind, 
deaf, and almost outcast, restored to sight, hearing, 
happiness, and intimate relations with her God and 
Saviour. It cost us perhaps fifty dollars, about four 
times as much as an ordinary cataract would cost in 
our hospital. Was it worth it? 





Lunar Rainbow 
By KATHARINE GRAY 


light: moonbeams refracted through cloud vapor 
in diaphanous films that form an arc of opal 
tints across a neutral sky. 

Because there are seven denominations of Evan- 
gelical Churches represented in the National Union of 
Women’s Societies of Mexico, the rainbow has been 
chosen as the symbol of the organization. The light 
of Christ’s love reflected in the love to Christ of the 
members of the Union sets a covenant bow of promise 
in the Mexican firmament. The Evangelical Churches 
of Mexico are built upon the Rock. They will not 
fall, though the rain descends, and the floods come, 
and the winds blow and beat upon them; and, like a 
rainbow in the night, the women’s societies remind 
their respective churches that 

“All the promises of God in him are yea, and 
in him Amen, unto the glory of God by us.” 

The glory of God may be but dimly reflected in the 
life of an humble Indian woman in her village home, 
but the woman herself, and her husband and her chil- 
dren and her neighbors, know that she sings a hymn 


A LUNAR rainbow is a lovely thing of mist and 


as she grinds the corn, and that sometimes she grinds 
far into the night and rises to finish before dawn in 
order to gain an hour for prayer with other women 
who, like herself, glow with spiritual energy as they 
pray. 

In many villages not a single woman can read. The 
president of the women’s society in Aputzio learned 
to read because, she said, her husband was a true 
Christian. She told the missionary her experience 
with happy pride. 

“He asked for me. I was so poor that I had never 
had a shawl to cover my head and shoulders. He 
could have stolen me as is the general custom, but, 
no, he asked for me. By that, my parents knew that 
he was a good man. His religion was different. I 
was not a Catholic. I had no shawl. I really had 
no religion. He had a Bible. He taught me the 
letters and a few syllables. After the baby was born 
he said I must go to the night school. He took care 
of the baby. You see how different he was from the 
men without Bible religion. It was hard for me to 
learn to read, but now I am president of the women’s 
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society, and I go one day every week to the village 
across the mountains to read about the Saviour to the 
women there. One night in the rainy season I almost 
slipped over the rim. The woman who was with me 
pulled me back on the trail. I think the women’s 
societies are like that. We must help one another.” 


Just two Indian women on a mountain trail, they 
are seemingly as insignificant in the mass of Mexican 
humanity as particles of water vapor in the clouds 
overhead, but they are particles through whom the 
Light shines to give a token to Mexico of the ever- 
lasting covenant. 





It Was at Twelve O'clock 


By BENJAMIN ALVAREZ 


Nore:—This .article was written in English by Sr. Alvarez and is not a translation. He studied for three 
or more years in the U. S. A., in high school, and was in the Spanish Department at Austin Seminary for a 
year or two. He was graduated from the Presbyterian Seminary last June, and has his first charge in the 


Zitacuaro Church. 


ES it was at twelve o’clock. An hour and a half 
Y before we had begun our midnight service to say 

“good-by” to 1934 and “hello” to 1935, as is a 
very good old custom among Mexican Christendom. 
The service began with the singing of hymns; almost 
every person present asked that a favorite hymn should 
be sung. ‘There were few present when the service 
opened—but as it continued people kept coming in. 
At the beginning of the service and on the front seat 
there was a good old woman, who had not yet ac- 
cepted the Master as her best Friend. She was ob- 
serving everything that was going on, as that was the 
first time she had ever attended,a service like that 
one. Few boys were there, but quite a number of 
young girls; also there were few men but among them 
was a short fine fellow, whose wife is a fervent and 
constant member of the Church and who had been 
praying much that God would call her beloved hus- 
band to be saved. 

Days before it had been announced that the service 
was to take place, and for voluntary offerings to be 
given to the poor. Few gave, but with a great love 
which was very striking. It had been announced, 
too, that at the service people would have a chance 
to give personal testimonies of the blessings received 
from Christ during 1934; none of these present talked, 
but some prayed and WHAT PRAYERS! I had never 
heard such before within that church; I am sure God 
heard them and answered them too. 

In going on with the service, we sang some more 
and prayed, confessing our many sins of 1934 and 
asking for pardon from God; we prayed that Christ 
might be our best Friend of 1935. F inally I started 
to preach, taking the words of Paul, who said “This 
one thing I do.” Phil. 3:13. In my sermon I called 
the attention to our personal lives and to the many 
mistakes and sins that we had almost forgotten; I also 
called attention to the fact that perhaps we were not 
going to live the 365 days of 1935, and those last 
moments of 1934 were the last opportunity God was 
giving us to accept Jesus as our personal Saviour and 
Master. God was working within me and was telling 
me what I should say to my people. 


A few minutes before twelve o’clock I started to 
give the invitation for pecple to do one thing—“to press 
on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Oh! it was a glorious and 
sweet moment when I saw that woman on the front 
seat raising her hand with her eyes full of tears. 
Others began to raise their hands too, and everybody 
was feeling God’s Spirit in their hearts. I persisted 
in my invitation, for none of the men had done as the 
women; finally a few, already Christians, raised their 
hands and... it was at twelve o’clock sharp . . . when 
the church bells (Catholic Church) began to ring, when 
that “short and fine fellow,” raising up his hand, was 
telling “YES” to Jesus our Lord and Divine Master. 
When those present saw this, they began to cry more 
and more, full of gratitude to God, and being thank- 
ful for his great power. We felt in those moments 
something I am not able to explain, but we were sure 
of the presence of the Father, the Spirit, and the Son. 

A few minutes afterwards we were ready to depart 
from our church. In making my announcements I in- 
vited the people who had accepted Christ (for besides 
these two, there were others who had done the same) 
to stay, that I wanted to pray with them and for them 
after the service. I also invited anyone who wanted 
to pray with me for these men and women, specially 
for the two mentioned above, to stay, and to my sur- 
prise I found that almost everyone stayed, and so, 
after a few words full of gratitude to God, I found 
myself on my knees, having at my side that beloved 
woman, and at the other—that man that had heard 
about Christ almost since his childhood. Preachers 
had talked to him, friends had done so too, and above 
all his wife had prayed and prayed for him—and 
that night he was at Jesus’ feet on his knees, convinced 
of his sins and also of Jesus’ mercy. 

It was a great blessing to see that man after the 
prayers. A new light was shining in his eyes, his 
face was a different one, and in his heart was Jesus 
Christ. What a glorious night for that man, for his 
wife, and for everyone of us. He will remember that 
night all his life with gratitude. Jt was at twelve 
o’clock when these people came to Jesus. It is worth 
while to be “praying without ceasing.” 














**Mother Moore —AN APPRECIATION 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT 


N JULY, 1909, the small group of folk who at that 
time composed the East Brazil Mission were greatly 
thrilled over the coming to join our number, of 

Miss Clara Gennet Moore, of «Richmond, and of her 
widowed mother, Mrs. J. Hall Moore, who accom- 
panied her only daughter to the mission field. It is 
the mother, rather than the daughter, who furnishes 
the subject of this sketch. 

It was my privilege to meet them in Rio de Janeiro, 
and the pleasant impressions of those first days soon 
deepened into a warm friendship, which remained un- 
broken during these twenty-five years. 

Mrs. Moore and her daughter, after the opening 
of the session of the Charlotte Kemper School, went 
to live and work in that school. ‘They taught the 
sewing classes that first year. Mrs. Moore had the 
old-fashioned gentlewoman’s trained ability to do beau- 
tiful handwork, and she worked hard to inspire in 
the girls some of her own love for finely wrought 
stitches, neatness, and thoroughness. Se did not know 
Portuguese but she would say to the girls, kindly but 
firmly, in her sweet-voiced English, ‘‘No, dear, that 
is not right; you must do it this way.’ Then she 
would patiently rip, or have the girls rip the crooked 
stitches, and start the young learners over again and 
again. 

It is impossible to calculate the influence of her 
kindness, her insistence upon good work, her patient 
perseverance, and the beauty of her own person and 
character, upon those lives in formation. 

After Miss Moore’s marriage to Dr. S. R. Gammon, 
in 1911, Mrs. Moore went to live with them on the 
campus of the Boy’s School. She and her son-in-law 
were warm friends, and it was he who gave to her 
the affectionate title which heads these lines. 

Only those who shared the intimacy of the home 
could know what an important part she had in super- 
vising the domestic work, the care and training of 
the grandchildren, and the thousand and one little jobs 
which go to make the difference between a mere dwell- 
ing and a true Christian home. She did much, in these 
ways, to release Mrs. Gammon for greater activity in 
the Mission, and thus she was a real missionary, while 
supporting herself. 

Mrs. Moore was a firm believer in those simple means 
of grace which have contributed so laregly to build- 
ing up our United States to the position of influence 
which it occupies among the nations—private and 


family worship, regular attendance upon the services 
of the sanctuary, and the memorizing of the Shorter 
Catechism. In spite of never being able to understand 
Portuguese well enough to enjoy it, she never missed 
a sermon, until the infirmities of age prevented her at- 
tendance at the church services. She also attended 
the meetings of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Lavras 
Church, belonged to a circle, and always carried her 
Portuguese Bible, and read a favorite verse aloud in 
her halting Portuguese. She was liberal in her con- 
tributions to the causes of the Brazilian Church. 

In the home, she taught the children to recite the 
Shorter Catechism to her in English. When Dr. and 
Mrs. Gammon were away from home on some duty, 
she often conducted the family worship, and it was 
her custom to close her prayer with the petition: “And 
grant that we may do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God.” And her prayer was answered 
in her own life. 

Mrs. Moore had a good contralto voice, and it was 
her pleasure to sing “the Songs of Zion.” She took 
immense pleasure in the Friday evening prayer meet- 
ing in English, maintained these many years in the 
Lavras station, and she was always there, daintily 
dressed, with her snowy hair and her gracious ways, to 
remind us of the mothers who had gone before, or who 
were separated from us by great distance. Some of 
us used to say that every mission station ought to have 
a mother like Mrs. Moore, so numerous were the 
motherly little attentions she bestowed upon one and 
all. 

Mrs. Moore always accompanied the Gammon family 
on their furloughs. She greatly enjoyed meeting old 
friends in Richmond and elsewhere. But I never once 
heard her complain of loneliness in Brazil, or regret 
having given up the comforts of her home and friends 
and church work in Richmond. She accepted cheer- 
fully her part in the missionary enterprise, and ful- 
filled it to the best of her ability. 

She sleeps in Richmond, near her husband and an- 
other daughter, who went before her, many years ago; 
and we are glad that in the home of her young 
womanhood she could rest from her labors, and es- 
pecially the physical weakness which was a trial to 
her in these last years. But her going leaves a vacant 
place in the Gammon home, and in the Mission circle 
at Lavras, and in the hearts of those who knew her 
best, to whom she was a cherished friend. 





Death of Rev. John W. Paxton 


The following announcement came to us from Mrs. 
H. S. Lanier, of Danville, Va.: 

“We are all made sad by the sudden home-going 
on December 21 of our dear, good friend Rev. John 
W. Paxton. 

“For a while he seemed to be much better, but he 
has been losing ground lately. Was taken sick last 


Tuesday and had a heart spell which was more than 
his frail strength could throw off. It was.a glorious 
home-going for him, but how sorely his wife and 
friends will miss his presence. However the influence 
of his beautiful, useful life will never die.” 

We hope to have a sketch of Dr. Paxton later. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Mav 1—Mrs. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 
May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China. 

Mav 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 
Mav 2—Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Africa. 
May 4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. 
May 4~—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
May 5—Miss Willie B. Greene, Korea. 
May 5—Miss Pattye F. Southerland, Mexico. 
May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China. 
May 10—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 
May 12—Mrs. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 
May 14—Miss Edmonia R. Martin, Brazil. 
May 16—Rev. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea. 
May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. 
May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. 
May 18—Mrs. A. A. Rochester, Africa. 
May 20—Dr. Gladys Smithwick, China. 
May 20—Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 
May 20—Rev. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 


May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China. 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan (retired in 
U. S.). Address Carolina Circle, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea. 

May 28-—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea (retired in U. S.). 
Address Frostproof, Fla. 

May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China. 


EpITor’s NoTtE:—A birthday card to any of the above 
may be mailed—bearing a three-cent stamp to China, 
Japan, Korea, and Africa; two-cent stamp to Mexico and 
Brazil—to the address which appears in every other 
issue of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s 
name indicates “on furlough.” The home address will 
be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 





ARRIVALS 
China—Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. Reaves. 
Mrs. A. A. McFadyen. 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. L. G. Calhoun. 
Miss Margaret Carnahan. 
Miss Edith Foster. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Cummin:. 
Mr. M. L. Swinehart. 





DEPARTURES 
Brazil—Mrs. S. R. Gammon. 
Miss Alice Gennet Gammon. 





Miss Alice Gennet Gammon is the daughter 
of the late Dr. S. R. Gammon and Mrs. 
Gammon and was born in Lavras, Brazil. 
She was educated in the High School of 
the Gammon Institute and took her B. S. 
degree at Flora McDonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C. She returns to Brazil with 
her mother to do educational work. 








Hidden Treasure 


What are some of the changes that have taken place 
in Mexico since our missionaries first went there? 
What did the American Ambassador find on his visit 
to educational plants in the north of the republic 

of Mexico? 

How is the spirit of Nationalism affecting our work 
in Mexico? 

What was the name of the bus that took the mission- 
aries in Mexico to Mission Meeting? 


Why would Dr. Coppedge not let the missionaries eat 


the lime ice? 
Who is Miguel ? 


How are the Mexican Evangelicals observing the Week 
of Prayer? 

Who is Dofa Paula? 

How long had Sefior Eulalio Luna sold Bibles in 
Mexico? 

Was the cost of restored sight worth while? 

How does the village of Miahuatlan differ from other 
villages? 

Tell the story of the president of the women’s so- 
ciety in Aputzio. 

What happened at twelve o’clock at a “watch service” 
in Zitacuaro? 
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Graduating class (sixth grade) of the Graybill Memorial School, Zitacuaro, Mexico, 1934. This is the school 
which Salvador, little Jim’s brother, attended 


Santiago (Little Jim) 


By MRS. R. C. MORROW, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 


HEN he was ten days old I saw him for the 
first time. He was a tiny little fellow with 


big black eyes and plenty of straight black 

hair. His mother, Mary, came to wash our clothes, 
and brought him wrapped in her rebozo (shawl). 

Some Indians call their babies “papoose.” They 
wrap them up around and around and around, so 
they can hardly wiggle. Sometimes the mother puts 
the papoose up in a tree to be safe while she works. 

But Mexican mothers don’t do that way. They call 
their babies criatura and wrap them in rebozos. A 
little sister or brother carries the baby around while 
mother cooks or washes. On long trips, mother carries 
the baby, whose little foot often sticks out from the 
rebozo. The baby’s head must be covered, but the 
feet don’t matter. 

Little Jim has a brother, Salvador, who loves to 
play marbles, spin tops and fly kites. But Salvador 
could have truthfully said: 


“I have a little brother, 
Who goes in and out with me, 
For he is tied onto my back, 
As you can plainly see.” 


We felt sorry for Salvador, because games aren’t 
much fun with a fat baby in the arms or on the back. 
So we got a wooden box, put a soft blanket in it, and 
there little Jim stayed while his mother scrubbed and 
rubbed and wrung out the clothes. His mother was 
little and beautiful. She made me think of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. 

“Where was Jimmie’s father?” you ask. He had 
gotten drunk so many times that he died. Maybe you 
never saw a drunk person, but in Mexico you can see 
them any day. People who drink forget that they are 
hungry and sick and haven’t any clothes and food for 
their children. This drink is poison, and makes the 
one who drinks it mean. He beats his wife and chil- 
dren and steals to get more money to buy more alcohol, 
and finally it makes him crazy. 

That is why little Jim never knew his father. Hun- 
dreds and thousands, even millions of Mexican chil- 
dren are just as bad off as little Jim. His mother 
used to cry while she washed. But who could cry 
for long with a sweet, little, happy baby to look at? 

Some Mexican mothers don’t know how to bathe their 
criaturas, but we taught Mary how to bathe Jimmie 
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Juniors 


and give him orange juice and Cream of Wheat and 
cod liver oil. He grew so fast we had to build a pen 
for him. 

Then we sent Salvador to school. ‘That was six 
years ago. Now he has finished grammar school and 
Jimmie is in the third grade. Oh, what a big change 
has taken place during these years! Mary got too 
sick to wash, so she became cook for the Myers’ family, 
and little Jim and Katherine Myers became play- 
mates. 

Not long after Jim was born, Mary began to go to 
church and take her children. ‘Then one day she and 
Salvador stood up before everybody at church and 
said that they believed that Jesus Christ died for their 
sins and they promised to live as God wants them to. 
They had Jim baptized and promised to teach him 
to be a Christian. 

His grandmother and uncle and aunt began to go to 
church, and they, too, became Christians. Another 
uncle, who was in prison when Jim was born, got out 
of jail. He, too, began to go to church and ‘to take 
his family. 

Last year at the Christmas service, his aunt was the 
angel who announced that Jesus was to be born. His 
uncle was a wise man. Salvador was a shepherd, and 
little Jimmie was one of the children who carried 
candles and sang, 


“Away in a manger 
No crib for a bed,. 
The Little Lord Jesus 
Laid down His sweet head.” 


He loves to sing, 


“Oh, come to my heart Lord, Jesus, 
There’s room in my heart for Thee.” 


Jimmie doesn’t live in a dark, ugly house now like 
the one he was born it. They have an adobé house 
(sun-dried brick). Mr. Myers had the house screened 
so the mosquitoes wouldn’t bite little Jim. 

They have a garden with roses, begonias, and lilacs 
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all around it. Salvador raises carrots and radishes for 
the family, and for his many rabbits. He has chickens 
too. He sells eggs to buy his school books and his 
overalls and for his offering at Sunday school and 
Christian Endeavor. 

Last spring little Jim was running with a stick in 
his hand and fell. The stick jabbed into his eye-ball. 
There was no eye doctor in Zitacuaro. The family 
doctor tried to cure him for three weeks, but couldn’t. 
So Miss Smith, our missionary nurse, took him to Mex- 
ico City to the eye doctor. Little Jimmie had never 
been on a train, so he was very much excited. But 
after fourteen hours of riding with his eyes hurting 
him, he was ready to get off and into the doctor’s fine 
car. They stayed in the big city for three weeks. The 
doctor cured the infection, so Jimmie can see with one 
eye. When he gets bigger, he will have a glass eye 
to take the place of the eye that was hurt. He trusts 
in God as his Heavenly Father. He is glad to have 
one good eye. He whistles and sings, “Jesus Loves 
Me, This I Know.”’ Only he does not use those words. 
He sings, 


“Christo me ama 
La Biblia dice asi.” 


His mother couldn’t read, but every night Salvador 
read a chapter from the Bible, and the mother prayed. 
This year Jimmie’s mother died with pneumonia. Now 
he is an orphan. 

We had a beautiful Christmas tree in our sitting 
room for Salvador and Jimmie and their cousins. 
Jim decorated the tree. Katherine Myers gave them 
some ten pins which are heaps of fun, and his brother, 
Salvador, made him a big green kite that flies high up 
in the sky. 

Aren’t you glad that some of your nickles and dimes 
that came to Mexico helped to bring Jesus, the Light 
of the World, into Jimmie’s heart, so that he can still 
sing and smile, even though he is an orphan? 





Junior Foreign Mission Program 


CaLL To Worsuip—‘“Jesus Calls Us.” 
softly.) 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—‘Jesus Calls Us.” 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catrt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on 
LOVE. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 


(Played 


Scripture Rraprnc—I Cor. 13th chapter. (Using 
the word love instead of charity.) 
Prayer: Thanksgiving for those in Mexico and 


China who have found Christ as their living 
Saviour. 

Petition: for the children that they may early give 
themselves to Jesus Christ; for the missionaries 
that they may be kept well and strong to do the 
work they have gone to do. 

Sonc—Selected. 





Quiz—What do you know about Mexico? 
Story—‘‘Salvador” (Little Jim). 
Sonc—“We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 
CLOSE WITH THE M1zpaH BENEDICTION. 
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Introducing— 





Rev. C. H. Pritchard, Educational Secretary 


HE Executive Committee of Home Missions is 
pleased to announce that Rev. C. H. Pritchard, 
pastor of the Oakhurst Presbyterian Church, At- 

lanta, Ga., has been selected to succeed the Rev. P. D. 
Miller, D. D., in the important work of Home Mission 
Education and Promotion. 

Mr. Pritchard is a graduate of the Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., (where his father, 


Dr. S. R. Pritchard, is head of the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering), and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., of the class of 1924. 

Upon leaving the Seminary, Mr. Pritchard took 
charge of a mission church in Charleston, W. Va., 
where he was associated with Rev. F. C. Brown, D. D., 
of the Bream Memorial Church. From Charleston he 
came to the Oakhurst Church, a new organization in a 
suburb of Atlanta, where he served four years with 
marked success. 


In both of his pastorates, Mr. Pritchard gave par- 
ticular attention to the missionary causes and suc- 
ceeded in developing a strong missionary spirit among 
the people. It was his interest in Missions and the 
Educational Program of the Church that attracted the 
attention of the Executive Committee in seeking a man 
to lead in Home Mission Education. 


Mr. Pritchard is a man of strong and positive con- 
victions and a preacher of ability. He is splendidly 
equipped for the responsible position of Educational 
Secretary, having the scholarship, the practical experi- 
ence in Home Mission work, the gifts of leadership, 
and a genuine love for the Home Mission cause and 
the Home Mission worker. 

The Executive Committee welcomes Mr. Pritchard 
into the Home Mission fellowship and commends him 
to the favor of all the churches. 











Salute to the Synod of Tennessee 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions dedicates this section of the Presbyterian 
Survey to the Synod of Tennessee, composed of the three presbyteries of Columbia, Memphis, 
and Nashville. Presbyterians in this synod number 21,063, with 87 ministers and 126 churches. 

As early as 1770, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from the Valley of Virginia and the Carolinas 
opened the way into what is now Tennessee. Rev. Charles Cummins, a Presbyterian, was the 
first minister to preach the gospel in Tennesse2, and the first Presbyterian pastor to make his 
home in this state was Rev. Samuel Doak, who organized twenty-five churches and established 
the first educational institution in the Southwest. Many brave pioneer missionaries followed 
and we honor the memory of those self-sacrificing men and women who planted Presbyterian- 
ism in this great state. From the earliest days down to the present time, the Presbyterian Church 
in Tennessee has had strong leaders. 

Tennessee embraces an area of 42,022 square miles and has a population of 2,608,759. There 
are many unmet Home Mission needs which are a challenge to the Christian people of that 
state. The pages that follow relate something of the present Home Mission outlook and in- 
dicate how the challenge is being met. 

We are indebted to Rev. R. H. McCaslin, D. D., Memphis, Tenn., for his valuable service 
in assembling the material for this issue of the Presbyterian Survey, and we appreciate the as- 
sistance of every one who contributed to it. 

The Home Mission forces of the General Assembly salute the Synod of Tennessee and pray 
the blessing of God upon the great work committed to its hands. 
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Pioneer Presbyterianism in Tennessee 
By HON. C. W. HEISKELL 


(Epiror’s Nore:—Part of an address delivered by Judge Heiskell, on Presbyterian day at the Tennessee 
Centennial Exposition.) 


comprised all the Presbyterian ministers in Vir- 

ginia—with two or three exceptions. The Pres- 
bytery of Hanover did not lag in her devotion to Amer- 
ican freedom. In 1776, in a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, they congratulated that body on “‘the 
almost universal attachment of the Presbyterians to the 
cause of liberty and the rights of mankind.” 

From this virile source flowed the stream of Pres- 
byterianism down into Tennessee. Near 1770 the van 
of Presbyterian immigration from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Carolinas entered this state. 
It occupied the right bank of the Holston in the pres- 
ent counties of Sullivan and Hawkins. Rev. Charles 
Cummins and Rev. Joseph Rhea were the first Presby- 
terian ministers, and, so far as I can find, the first 
ministers of Christ who preached in Tennessee. In 
1776 they accompanied Colonel Christian Cummins as 
chaplains into the Cherokee Country, south of Little 
River. 


In 1782 New Bethel Church was founded in the 
forks of the Holston and Watauga Rivers, which was 
the first Presbyterian and the first church of any denom- 
ination within the bounds of Tennessee, with the ex- 
ception of a Baptist church erected on Buffalo Ridge 
in 1779. Rev. Samuel Doak, ordained by Hanover 
Presbytery in 1779, preached for two years to Upper 
Concord and Hopewell churches in Sullivan County. 
He then moved to Little Limestone in Washington 
County, where he lived and labored for more than 
thirty years. Samuel Doak and Charles Cummins or- 
ganized Concord and New Providence churches in Car- 
ter’s Valley, Hawkins County, new Bethel Church in 
Greene County, and Salem Church at the home of Dr. 
Doak. 

In 1785 Dr. Doak founded the first school and built 
the first schoolhouse in the state, which indeed was the 
first literary institution in the Mississippi Valley. This 
was Martin’s Academy, afterwards Washington Col- 
lege, organized under authority of the Legislature of 
the State of Franklin. 

Evidence is abundant that wherever one of these 
preachers settled he first prayed, then preached, built a 
church, a schoolhouse, and spent the rest of his life 
praying, preaching, teaching, and, on occasion, fight- 
ing. ; 

Rev. Samuel Houston came in 1783-’84 preaching at 
Providence in Greene County for four or five years. 
He was a member of the Franklin Constitutional Con- 
vention and opened the meeting with prayer. Rev. 
Hezekiah Balch came in 1785, and Rev. John Crosson 
preached to the Jonesboro, Providence, and New Bethel 
churches in 1786. 


Rev. Gideon Blackburn preached at Maryville, 


| D competes Presbytery was formed in 1755 and 


Blount County, in 1793-’94, and was succeeded in 1810 
by Isaac Anderson, who founded Maryville College in 
1819. Blackburn removed to Williamson County and 
preached at Franklin. In 1789 Samuel Carrick 
preached at the confluence of French Broad and Hol- 
ston Rivers in Knox County, where he organized a 
church in 1792. In that year Knoxville was settled 
and Carrick pushed on to that place and organized the 
first church there. He opened the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1796 at Knoxville with prayer, and by spe- 
cial request preached a sermon at that opening session. 

Thus with reverential recognition of the Ruler of the 
universe, our fathers over a hundred years ago framed 
their constitution, establishing civil and religious lib- 
erty—a constitution which Jefferson said was the least 
imperfect and most republican of the state constitutions. 

In 1800 Rev. Charles Coffin settled at Greeneville 
and was a professor in Greeneville College from 1804 
to 1810. He later became president of this college 
which Baich had founded in 1794. Coffin was a man 
of liberal education and lofty Christian character. His 
numerous descendants honor his memory by loyalty to 
the truth and to Presbyterianism. In 1808 Rev. James 
W. Stephenson founded Mount Zion Church in Maury 
County, and Rev. Robert Henderson in the same year 
preached at Murfree’s Springs, now Murfreesboro and 
Pisgah in Rutherford County, also at Nashville and 
Franklin. Rev. Phillip Lindsay came to Nashville in 
1824, and for twenty-five years exerted a widespread 
influence for good. 

Rev. Thomas B. Craighead in 1780 settled in Hays- 
borough, now Spring Hill, near Nashville and there 
began his long pastorate. Mr. Craighead, Andrew 
Jackson, and James Robertson, all three Presbyterians, 
and others, were named in the act of 1785 of North 
Carolina as president and directors of Davidson 
Academy, afterward Davidson College, the origin of 
Nashville University. In 1829 the Presbytery of West- 
ern District was formed, and in 1830 Rev. Samuel M. 
Williamson founded the first Presbyterian church in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

As early as 1790 a cordon of Presbyterians stretched 
from Watauga to Nashville. By 1797 there were 
twenty-five Presbyterian congregations in Tennessee, 
composed of men of stalwart frame and faith. Nelson, 
Gallaher, Ross, McCampbell, Minnis, and others came 
later. 

However primitive their home life, their church life, 
and their institutions of learning, they were all sancti- 
fied by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and gave harbor 
to pure lives, sound learning, and evangelical truth. 

Shall we look into one of their churches and see 
their worship? The church is in a large grove—God’s 
first temple—near some bold, refreshing spring, em- 
blem of the water of life. It is made of logs and is 
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from twenty-five to thirty feet wide, from forty to sixty 
feet long, and from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
pews are unplaned benches of pine planks or slabs, 
eight to sixteen feet long, mostly without backs, al- 
though once in a while you find an enclosed pew, but 
with backs so high and steep that children groan to sit 
in them. These planks or slabs are supported by four 
to six legs, two at each end and sometimes two in the 
middle; one end of the leg being driven slantingly 
through an augur hole in the board, and fastened with 
a wedge of wood driven in this end of the leg. There 
is no fireplace; stoves had not been heard of, and there 
was no fire in the house even in the coldest day. A 
few of the well-to-do bring hot bricks wrapped in flan- 
nel, and apply their feet to them, and thus make life 
endurable during the services. The congregation 
gathers from an area of six to twelve miles—a carriage 
or two, a buggy or two, a few two-horse wagons, and 
many horses and colts, paterfamilias, with a ten-year- 
old behind him, and materfamilias with a four-months- 
old before, and a seven-year-old behind her. 

When they enter the church, the men sit on one side 
and the women on the other side of the main aisle, 
which runs from the entrance at one end to the pulpit 
at the other end of the church. The pulpit is a curios- 
ity. It will scarcely hold three men standing up. It 
is boxed and panelled, and so high that the minister’s 
head is fifteen feet above the congregation. He reads 
the hymn and then hands the hymn book, the only one 
in the house, down to the precentor, standing just under 
the pulpit, who has to reach up to get it. The prayer 
is from fifteen to twenty minutes long, and woe to the 
boy or girl who does not stand up through it all. The 
sermon usually takes an hour and a half, if not two 
hours—going sometimes up to seventhly, and then fif- 
teen minutes on finally. 

If not able, and it often is, the sermon is sound, 
especially on predestination, man’s depravity, free grace 
and hell fire. Every member of the church goes home— 
and someone takes the preacher—edified in faith and 
doctrine, and will discuss with you from dark till 
dawn, the tenets of Calvin, and get the better of you 
in the argument. And that community is noted far 
and wide for its sobriety, steadfast honesty, and high 
civic virtues. 

It is the glory of Presbyterianism that it has given 
to the world home-bred, high-born gentlemen, and the 
chief glory of pioneer Presbyterianism in Tennessee 
was its mothers and its homes. Great men came from 
these homes, John Sevier, Archibald Roane, William 
Blount, Andrew Jackson, Hugh Lawson White, James 
K. Polk, John Bell, Felix Grundy, Judges Scott and 
McKinney, McFarland, Nelson, and many others. 


Pioneer Presbyterianism in Tennessee was tried as 
by fire: 


“Every word that it spake had been firely furnaced 
In a blast of a life, that had struggled in earnest!” 


Poverty and suffering followed it, when it moved 
forward, and where it dwelt there they dwelt also. 
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Perils of war, perils of Indians, flood and sudden 
alarms, perils of conquest, imprisenment and death, 
perils of unfriendly legislation, persecution, Tories, and 
the trackless wilderness, added to its dangers—but from 
them all, it came forth full of hope and vigorous life. 

If its adherents were stern, they were strong and 
brave. If sticklers for the five points of Calvinism, 
God’s absolute sovereignty, man’s total depravity, God’s 
free grace, man’s free will, and the final preservation 
of the sacramental host of God’s elect, they were also 
sticklers for justice, truth, and purity of life. If their 
religion seemed austere and grim, their downright 
honesty and reliability were a full compensation. If 
Sunday was observed with strictness and narrowness, 
their humble piety and advanced views on resistance 
to tyrants, civil and ecclesiastical, were surely in their 
favor. 

With the sturdy reformers of Germany, we still de- 
clare ““Here we stand; we cannot do otherwise; God 
help us!” and are proud to believe that Presbyterianism 
stands today, as it always has stood, for robust faith, 
reliable character, Bible religion, vital piety, and heroic 
fight for liberty and the truth, still, we cannot fail to 
realize the battles now being fought, and to be fought, 
for God, for country and for man’s redemption. Un- 
der the magic charm and inspiration of our past 
achievements, in the golden afterglow of the great ex- 
amples of our history, with renewed vigor and con- 
secration and ever-broadening charity, let us lock 
shields with the other great armies of the church mili- 
tant, and with them march to victory over the enemies 
of country, of God, and truth. 


APPENDIX: “It seems that what is now called West 
Tennessee, that part of the state lying between the 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, was originally called 
‘Western Purchase’ and then ‘Western District,’ and 
became a part of West Tennessee in 1818. Previous to 
this time it was occupied by Indians, and few whites 
entered the territory. When, however, the Indians by 
treaty were removed to Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa, the whites began to pour in, attracted by the 
fertile well-timbered lands. Many of these were Pres- 
byterians from the older portions of Tennessee and from 
the Atlantic States and from Kentucky. And wherever 
a colony settled, they planted a church. We are im- 
pressed with the large number of churches organized 
in the first decade or two after the Western District 
was opened up. Naturally when these churches formed 
a presbytery, it was called the Presbytery of Western 
District. The Presbytery of Memphis came later and 
was composed of parts of Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi. Western District Presbytery has now been 
merged, as we know, with Memphis Presbytery, the 
latter having no longer any territory outside of Ten- 
nessee. 

“Some of the original churches have ceased to exist 
and the memory of them is fast passing away. In 
some cases they were merged into new churches on the 
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railroads and in the towns and cities. It is to be re- 
gretted that the history of these primitive churches has 
in some cases not been preserved. As for example, the 
old Bethany Church, twelve miles from Bolivar; the 
Raleigh Church; the Emmons or Greenleaf Church, 
four miles from Stanton, and perhaps others. Would 
it not be well for each church today to appoint a his- 
torian whose duty it would be to compile and keep up 
to date a history of his church?” 

The first Presbyterian Church organized in this sec- 
tion was at the old McLeary Camp Ground, by the Rev. 
Samuel Hodge in 1825. Shortly afterwards a little 
building was erected, which stood about four miles 
from Humbolt. After a fire which destroyed all the 
records, another building was erected about two miles 
from Fruitland and called the New Shiloh Church. 
In recent years the church was moved to Fruitland 
and is now known by that name. Then followed the 
Zion Church in 1831; the Trenton Church in 1833. 


~I 
~ 


However, the First Presbyterian Church of Memphis 
had been organized with five members by the Rev. 
W. C. Blair in 1828, and was served for two years by 
Rev. W. P. Alrich. In 1834 a small frame building 
was erected, and in 1850 a splendid brick building 
was erected on the present site of the church. Many 
distinguished ministers have served this old church, 
among whom were Drs. George W. Coons, J. H. Bow- 
man, Eugene Daniels, W. H. Neel, C. H. Williamson. 
The present pastor is the Rev. Albert C. Dudley. 

“We ought to honor the memory of those pioneer 
ministers, some of them Home Missionaries, who came 
into this territory when there were no railroads and 
few roads of any kind save Indian trails, and in the 
face of great difficulties planted the banner of the Cross 
and of Presbyterianism in this then new country. We 
should thank God for these pioneers and carry on their 
work in the territory where they so nobly planted.” 





Centralization or Colonization 
By ARTHUR B. DAVIS 


through its history—one is centralization, the 
other is colonization. 

The church that follows the first program builds a 
strong central church, gathers into its fellowship all the 
life and strength of the city, discourages the building 
of mission churches, and centers everything within its 
own limits. It is inclined to become self-centered in 
its work, self-sufficient in its program, and self-com- 
placent in its ministry. 

The church that follows the colonization plan be- 
comes a great missionary inspiration, reaches out into 
other fields, and plants and nurtures mission schools 
until they become churches. 

This is the story of a church that has followed the 
colonization program; a church that is now ninety 
years old, and which, throughout its entire history has 
been a great missionary church. Its missionary ac- 
tivities have embraced Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, and Congregational Missions. Its pastors have 
been missionary-minded, and its people have been 
filled with a greac missionary passion. This church 
now supports in whole or in part eleven foreign mis- 
sionaries in five countries, and three missionaries un- 
der the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee. It has 
been a generous supporter of Presbyterial Home Mis- 
sions in its own presbytery, and has become the mother 
of five other Presbyterian churches in the city where 
it is located. In the field of congregational missions, 
it has been doing a vast service for over twenty years 
in institutional work through its Settlement School. 

But, this is to be a story of its colonization program. 
While started years before, this program really began 
its historic development in 1903 when Dr. A. B. Curry 
came to Memphis as the pastor of the Second Pres- 


| oo are two methods a church may follow 

















Second Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev. Robert N. McCaslin, D. D., pastor 


byterian Church. The congregation then numbered 
782. Dr. Curry’s fine Home Mission spirit began to 
show itself in his irrestible desire to see colonies es- 
tablished in the fast-growing sections of the city, and 
his members joined in this program. 

The first local Home Missionary enterprise in which 
the Second Church engaged was the founding of the 
McLemore Avenue Presbyterian Church. A lot had 
been purchased as early as 1903, and in 1904 the 
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Parkview Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tenn., fifth 
daughter of the Second Church, Rev. J. V. Cobb, pastor 


Rev. W. H. Morrison was secured to work in this field. 
The church was soon organized, and Second Church 
dismissed thirty-five members to the new church at its 
organization meeting. This number was increased to 
fifty shortly afterwards. Second Church contributed 
largely to the building of the church, and for some 
years gave $500 annually to the pastor’s salary, and 
later gave $500 toward the purchase of a manse. The 
church has had a fine record and a splendid history 
in Memphis, and now has a large, vigorous membership 
of over 500 members and is itself a strong missionary 
church. Its pastor is the Rev. J. W. Orr, and under 
his leadership the Norris Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of 125 members was established several years 
ago. 

When the city began growing very rapidly in an- 
other direction, the Second Church took an important 
leadership in the organization of what is now the 
Evergreen Presbyterian Church, which was organized 
in 1910 with thirty-five members. One of its mem- 
bers donated a lot for the church building, and a beau- 
tiful brick-and-stone church was erected in that year 
at a cost of nearly $15,000. Second Church con- 
tributed $10,000 of this sum and later gave $2,000 
more to enlarge the church. The Rev. D. W. MclIver, 
then pastor’s assistant at Second Church, became the 
pastor of the new Evergreen Presbyterian Church. It 
has a membership of over 700 and, like McLemore 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, is a splendid missionary 
church. Rev. W. J. Millard is the present pastor. 


One year later Second Church began another mis- 
sionary colonization work and organized the Buntyn 
Presbyterian Church in the eastern section of the city. 
At that time the Rev. L. C. Vass, who had been for 
eleven years a missionary in the Congo, was the as- 
sistant pastor of Second Church, and under the direc- 
tion of the pastor and session he was preaching regu- 
larly in the Buntyn section. In September, 1911, he 
was released by Second Church to become the regular 
stated supply of the Buntyn Presbyterian Church, 
which was organized in January, 1910. Second Church 
pledged $400 yearly to his salary. For some months 
the church worshipped in a school building, but later 
a lot was purchased on Prescott Street and a beautiful 
church was erected at a cost of $30,000 which was 
largely financed by the Second Presbyterian Church. 
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This church has now over 300 members, and it is 
growing rapidly under the vigorous leadership of its 
pastor, Dr. Robert S. Sanders. 

Second Church had already started, in the southern 
section of the city, a mission Sunday school with fifty 
members which met for several months in a rented 
bungalow. On May 12, 1916, the church was organized 
by a commission from the presbytery with thirty-three 
members, most of them from Second Church. A lot 
was secured and a beautiful building was erected, to 
which Second Church contributed very largely. This 
church, Glenview, like the others has had a splendid 
history. Its membership is now 261, and under its 
pastor, Rev. E. M. Nesbitt, the church is rapidly de- 
veloping. 

The fifth daughter organized by Second Church is 
the Parkview Presbyterian Church at the corner of 
Hollywood and Faxon avenues. In 1927 a Sunday 
school was organized and conducted, and Second 
Church loaned one of its elders as superintendent, also 
a corps of teachers, and gave $1,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a chapel for the school and the future church. 
In 1928 the church was organized with thirty-four 
members, and Second Church has continued since that 
time to aid in the support of the pastor. The member- 
ship is now over 100 and the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment more than 200. Under its splendid pastor, Rev. 
J. V. Cobb, this church is making rapid advancement. 

Thus five daughter churches have been organized 
under the colonization program of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, and at its last meeting session appointed 
a committee to take steps in the organization of an- 
other mission Sunday school, which it is hoped will 
soon develop into an organized church. Second Church 
has sent out of her own membership many members 
into these daughter churches for organization pur- 
poses, and she has contributed thousands of dollars 
to aid these new churches in the beginning of their 
work. All five of them are now vigorous, growing and 
missionary-minded churches. 

While not directly responsible for the organization 
of two other Presbyterian churches in the city, Second 
Church has contributed very generously to help High- 
land Heights and Eastland Presbyterian churches, aid- 
ing in their organization and in the building of their 
churches. 

Second Church has shared its members with all of 
these churches, and even after this extensive coloniza- 
tion program the mother church remains a strong and 
vigorous missionary church. Its membership is now 
larger than at any other time in its history, and its 
program is as intensive and vigorous as ever in its past 
history. Second Church believes that the colonization 
program in a growing citv is the wiser program for 
the denomination. It believes also that the more 
churches that can be organized and brought to self- 
support, the stronger the denomination will be in the 
city. The membership of Second Church and her 
daughter churches now numbers 3,420 and their prop- 
erty represents an investment of nearly three-quarters 
of a million dollars. These six churches contributed 
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last year to the benevolent causes of the Presbyterian 
Church $21,598 of the $45,078 contributed by the sixty 
churches of Memphis Presbytery. The city of Memphis 
now has fifteen Southern Presbyterian churches with 
about 7,600 members and is the third Presbyterian 
city in the entire denomination. 
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The record shows that for the past thirty years the 
contributions of Second Church have amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,400,000 and that more than half of 
this sum has been given to the benevolent causes of 
the denomination. 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Opportunities for Growth in the 


Synod of Tennessee 
By REV. W. TAYLOR CLARKE 


GREAT and wise man, whose superior wisdom 
A has seldom been questioned, long ago said, 

“where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Were he alive and speaking today, one is constrained 
to feel that, looking over the opportunities for growth 
within the bounds of the Synod of Tennessee, he 
would reiterate anew his emphasis on the perishing 
need for vision. Ours is a great old synod, with a 
grand history of accomplishment but, none the less, 
evidences of sorely foreshortened vision abound in num- 
bers painful to contemplate. 

We have been working within the bounds of the 
synod for more than 118 years. The names and 
boundaries of the synod and presbyteries have been 
changed many times during these years, and many 
things of enduring worth have been done. A recent 
survey, however, reveals that we have been guilty of 
the sin common to the whole of our Southern Pres- 
byterian Church—the neglect of opportunities for 
growth and expansion which were all about us. Par- 
ticularly has this been true in our rural sections. In 
the writer’s home county there is but one country 
church of our faith. 

Many areas are open to us which have been waiting 
years for our occupancy. A census of the synod shows 
a total population of 1,470,696, of which 909,444 have 
no church affiliation of any nature. Within this num- 
ber are people representing practically every type of 
home mission work done by our Assembly: Mountain 
folk, industrial workers, men and women of foreign 
birth or extraction still using their native speech, solid, 
substantial farm folk—all of whom would contribute 
much to the strengthening and broadening of the foun- 
dations of our great world-wide evangelistic effort. 

New opportunities are opening up for us every day. 
How long it will be before the TVA development will 
change the complexion of Middle and East Tennessee 
!rom one almost wholly agricultural to one more largely 
industrial one cannot say, but the change seems all but 
inevitable. During the waiting years, what an oppor- 
tunity our synod will have to prepare for their com- 
ing, and what glorious dividends—eternal dividends— 
it will pay. A recent survey, presented by Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin in the Christian Observer for Decem- 
ber 12, 1934, reveals in a striking way the value of 

















Home Mission opportunities 


outpost Sunday schools in either rural or industrial 
communities, In a list of 143 churches, with additions 
on profession of faith ranging from ten to 139, it can 
be seen that almost without exception the proportion 
of gain was in direct ratio to the number of outpost 
Sunday schools. In other words, growth in the church 
was in proportion to the degree to which each church 
extended its influence out over a wider area than that 
of its normal congregational bounds—each church seiz- 
ing upon the opportunity near at hand. 

Within easy driving distance of almost every church 
in the synod of Tennessee are communities waiting 
for some Presbyterian minister and some Presbyterian 
laymen to come and give to them the knowledge of 
the saving power of Jesus Christ. 

Out of the wisely-conceived and widely-varied ac- 
tivities of our Assembly, one hesitates to say which 
single Assembly agency is the most important. We 
are divinely commissioned to take the gospel into all 
the world. It is only a matter of common wisdom to 
educate our youth, and no more than Christian de- 
cency to care for our aged and invalid servants, and 
the widows and orphans of our church. To be worthy 
of the name of a Christian church, we must lengthen 
our cords, stretch out our curtains, and enlarge the 
place of our tent to include all this and more. But to 
attempt this without first strengthening our stakes is 
but to invite disaster to it all. “Lengthen thy cords,” 
O Synod of Tennessee. Yes, by all means, but in all 
common sense, first “strengthen thy stakes.” 


Fayetteville, Tenn, 

















Synodical Home Missions in Tennessee 
By REV. ROBERT H. McCASLIN, D. D. 


cided upon a great forward movement in Home 

Missions, designed to enlarge and strengthen the 
Southern Presbyterian Church within the bounds of 
this synod. A committee on Synod’s Home Missions 
was elected and designated ds the agency of denomi- 
national advance to carry the Church into new commu- 
nities and to blaze a trail into the regions where Pres- 
byterianism has never entered. 

The synod called upon the Church to renew its efforts 
in a great campaign ot evangelism, and directed every 
church to make a survey of its contiguous territory 
with a view to establishing outpost Sunday schools 
and preaching points, and arranging evangelistic serv- 
ices in those places where a church should be organized. 

This new movement for Home Missions was largely 
the result of a report presented to the synod by an Ad 
Interim Committee which for a year had been survey- 
ing the synod and studying its life and growth over a 
period of years. That report was illuminating in that 
it brought to the synod the story of neglected privileges 
and of unsurpassed opportunity. 

Tennessee lies in the heart of the old South and 
was the ground of Presbyterian planting in the early 
days. The synod was organized in 1815, and during 
these 118 years has seen many changes in boundary 
lines and in other ways. 

There have been at various times in this territory 
the Synod of West Tennessee, the Synod of Nashville, 
the Synod of Memphis, and in 1915, in order to erect 
the Synod of Appalachia, the General Assembly severed 
from the Synod of Tennessee the presbyteries of Hol- 
ston and Knoxville, which included thirty counties. 
This left the Synod of Tennessee, consisting at the 
present time of the presbyteries of Columbia, Memphis, 
and Nashville, which cover Middle and West Ten- 
nessee. 

Memphis Presbytery includes twenty counties with 
sixty churches, of which seventeen are self-supporting. 
Columbia Presbytery includes ten counties with twenty- 
five churches, of which ten are self-supporting; Nash- 
ville Presbytery includes thirty-three counties with 
forty-one churches, of which fourteen are self-support- 
ing. 

Most of our churches in the last two presbyteries are 
concentrated in a few counties. More than half of the 
members of the churches in Nashville Presbytery live 
in the city of Nashville. There is a vast area in these 
two presbyteries, particularly in Nashville Presbytery, 
which our Church has never entered. It is largely in 
the eastern counties of the synod, in the foothills and 
range of the Cumberland Mountains, and this large 
territory of undeveloped region makes a tremendous 
challenge to the Christian forces of our Church. This 
is a territory rich in tradition, vast in area, potential 
in possibilities, and almost unlimited in natural re- 
sources. 


A T ITS last meeting, the Synod of Tennessee de- 


In the last ten years the increase in population in 








Daily Vacation Bible School group 


the synod has mounted to 11.9 per cent, and the popu- 
lation is 62.8 per square mile. Yet our Church has 
not kept pace with the growth and development of the 
state. 

The report shows that thirty-seven counties in the 
synod are without a Presbyterian church, and that 
thirty-four towns with a population of over 1,000 are 
without a Presbyterian church of our denomination. 
A study of the church’s life during the last ten years 
reveals some startling facts. The white population of 
the synod, according to the Government figures, is 


1,470,696, while the membership of all the Christian 


bodies amounts to 561,252, leaving 909,444 people un- 
reached and unclaimed by any denomination. 


In the list of towns without a Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., ranging in population from 1,000 to 8,000, 
twenty-two of these towns have not been entered by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and sixteen have not 
been entered by either this Church or the Cumberland 
Presbyterian. Many of these towns offer fruitful op- 
portunities for the planting of the Presbyterian Church. 

These tables show that Columbia Presbytery has lost 
498 members in this period; Nashville, 309 members; 
while Memphis has gained 677 members, making a 


net loss in the synod in the last ten years of 122 
members. 


Columbia has the same number of churches that it 
had ten years ago; Memphis has lost fifteen churches; 
Nashville has gained two churches, making a net loss 
of thirteen churches in the synod within ten years. 

Another table shows the number of additions on 
profession of faith in each presbytery during the period 
of 1925 through 1934. The average number of addi- 
tions on profession of faith to the church per year in 
Columbia Presbytery was 69.8; in Memphis Presby- 
tery 425.9; in Nashville Presbytery 269.3. 

The average membership in the Presbytery of Colum- 
bia in this ten-year period was 2,176 people, gathered 
in twenty-five churches, and they brought into the 
Church on profession of faith 31.1 members per year. 
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In the Presbytery of Memphis, the average membership 
for this period was 10,249 members and they added 
only 23.8 members per year. The Presbytery of Nash- 
ville, with an average membership of 7,819, added 
twenty-nine members per year. 

During the last year there were thirty-three churches 
with a total membership of 1,530 which had no addi- 
tions on profession of faith. 

To combine these figures, the report shows that the 
average membership of the synod per year for ten 
vears was 21,244 members, and that they brought into 
the Church on profession of faith only 83.9 persons 
per year. 

It was discovered also that the Sunday-school en- 
rollment in only one presbytery showed a net gain in 
this period. Columbia Presbytery lost twenty-one 
members, Nashville, 914 members, and Memphis gained 
507 members, but the net loss in the synod was 428 
members. 

One of the most illuminating parts of the report is 
the table showing the contributions for Presbyterial 
Home Missions and for all other benevolent causes of 
the Church during this ten-year period. Columbia 
Presbytery gave for Presbyterial Home Missions 72c 
per capita, Memphis Presbytery gave $1.26 per capita; 
and Nashville Presbytery gave 70c per capita. For all 
other benevolent causes of the Church, Columbia Pres- 
bytery gave $5.43 per capita; Memphis, $6.80 per 
capita; and Nashville, $8.41 per capita. Thus the 


synod as a whole gave for Presbyterial Home Missions 
per capita per year during this period an average of 
only 98c (but last year it gave only 58c) while to all 
the other causes of the Church the synod gave an aver- 
age of $7.26 per capita per year during this period. 
The synod discovered that it had left its own work 
undone, while generously supporting other worth-while 
work, and consequently there was a decline in num- 
bers, in churches, in Sunday-school enrollment, in gifts, 
and in the strength and virility of the Church. 

In view of all these facts, the synod has committed 
itself to a new consecration to the task of rebuilding 
and strengthening the Church’s life throughout its 
bounds. It has declared its purpose to begin a great 
forward movement in Home Mission evangelism. It 
has directed its churches to include in their budgets 
for the new church year a percentage for the support 
of the Synod’s Home Mission Committee, and has ap- 
pointed a special committee to begin aggressive work 
immediately. 

The committee created and charged with this task 
consists of members from the three Presbyterial Home 
Mission Committees, and is as follows: 

Rev. Robert H. McCaslin, Chairman; Rev. R. L. 
Jetton, Treasurer; Rev. John B. Lindenberger, Secre- 
tary; Rev. W. H. Armistead, Rev. J. R. McKee, Rev. 
Charles S. Ramsay, Mr. Cleveland Smith, Mr. W. J. 
Dale, Mr. W. D. Trabue. 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Southwestern and Home Missions 
By DR. W. O. SHEWMAKER, Professor of Bible at Southwestern 


OUTHWESTERN Presbyterian University was 
established in 1875, just as the dawn of a better 
day was breaking through the clouds of ‘Recon- 

struction” which for fully ten years had hung like a 
pall over the Southern States. 

Its purpose was to furnish a vehicle for the power 
and influence of the Presbyterian Church in the sec- 
tion which it could serve in furthering that more im- 
portant reconstruction than the political one, that in 
the intellectual and spiritual realms of which not only 
the South but also the whole country stood in such 
need. The university was established to stimulate and 
cultivate the spiritual life, quicken and enlarge the 
intellectual activity, increase the knowledge, and ele- 
vate the ideals of the people to whom it would minister. 

The churches of the section were still suffering from 
the general disorganization and enfeeblement conse- 
quent upon the terrific national struggle. At least 
rom a denominational standpoint, the need for home 
mission work was extremely pressing. And in the 
larger sense also there was a definite demand for it. 
Home mission territory was not easily marked off. It 
could be found almost anywhere. Many communities 
were “spiritually destitute” as the vivid and accurate 


phrase was, even when they were fairly well-off eco- 
nomically. 

The founders of the university had this situation 
definitely in view, as well as the need for a locally- 
trained native ministry for that Presbyterian Church 
which had definitely determined to remain a distinct 
and sectional body, and the development of an edu- 
cated laity in it. 

Ten years after its opening in Clarksville, Tenn., 
as the successor to Stewart College, in furtherance of 
its basic plan and in accord with its charter as a Uni- 
versity, Southwestern established, as its. first depart- 
ment outside the College of Arts and Sciences, a 
Theological Department, or Divinity School, offering 
the full course of instruction customary in the Pres- 
byterian Seminaries of the time and designed to meet 
the requirements of the Church in the preparation of 
its ministers. 

This department did excellent service, as an inspec- 
tion of the roll of graduates will show. But in June, 
1917, failure of sufficient financial support, the evi- 
dent fact that the Church had perhaps too many semi- 
naries, or that some of them. were too near each other, 
and the raising of educational standards caused the 
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Board of Directors to postpone indefinitely the open- 
ing of the next session of this department. 

During the thirty-two years of its operation, the 
close association of the institution with the work of 
the Church thereby brought about made it inevitable 
that the students should be brought into close contact 
- with Home Missions, that phase of its activity which 
lay at the very doors of its institutions and of the 
homes from which the students of the university came. 
In other words, it gave it an advantage, so to speak, 
over other institutions which had no such direct con- 
nection with work of this sort. 

The presence of a theological school on a campus, 
whether as an integral part of a university or as a 
separate institution, probably does not tend to increase 
the number of candidates for the ministry. But it does 
naturally give to the roll of the university of which 
it is a part a larger number of students for the min- 
istry. It would naturally result in a larger proportion 
of its students becoming interested in Home Missions, 
since such a proportion was already committed to the 
ministry as a life work. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, if a close study of the records, especially of 
the careers of the graduates of Southwestern Presby- 
terian University from 1885 to 1917, would reveal a 
larger proportion of them becoming engaged in home 
mission work in one way or another than of the gradu- 
ates of other institutions not having a theological de- 
partment. This is, of course, only an inference. The 
data for such a study is not immediately at hand, nor 
has the writer had time to collect the facts. But it 
would prove at least an interesting and, perhaps, a 
profitable subject for careful investigation. 

Whatever such a study might finally show, a glance 
at the roll of the alumni of Southwestern in its later 
years, as well as in its university days, will reveal that 
they have served numerously and widely in these hard, 
trying, never disappearing fields “at our own door.” 

The wide range of their service is very noticeable. 
It has even extended to other denominations. The 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Methodist Church have each 
had the services of Southwestern men in this particular 
kind of work. Almost every synod in our Assembly 
has had them in their home mission fields. From the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, from Missouri to the Gulf 
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Coast, they have helped the weak places, restored the 
waste places, held the outposts and extended the 
boundaries of our Church. 

In every kind of home mission work they have been 
active. ‘They have worked on the frontier in Texas, 
like W. L. Downing, whose long service extended be- 
yond any one state and especially includes Mississippi. 
They have spent their youth in the mountain country 
as did Henderson, now of Lewisburg, Tenn., who did 
yeoman service in the mountains of Kentucky. George 
E. Thompson in western Kentucky served fields as 
needy in that section. They have, like E. W. Ford 
and R. W. Hardy in Mississippi, devoted their lives 
to the cultivation of constantly needy, but fruitful rural 
fields, or to keeping ahead of progress in the west, like 
Rolle, of Oklahoma. They have worked among the 
Indians, like C. W. Chambers, of Texas, and Lotterhos, 
who was first a layman volunteer, and among the 
Negroes as U. D. Mooney is doing in New Orleans. 
They have held executive positions in connection with 
Home Missions in synods and presbyteries, as J. J. 
Hill in Tennessee and Homer McLain in Mississippi 
and W. Moore Scott in Arkansas. They have been 
vigorous chairmen of Home Mission Committees, like 
Fred Graves and George Booth also in Mississippi. 

The writer is not undertaking to give even a par- 
tial much less a complete list of these devoted men. 
He is obliged to use only his immediate personal 
knowledge for these statements. The names mentioned 
are only illustrative. Out of this personal knowledge 
he can add that the succession has not ceased. For 
instance, men like John Simmons, recently of Missis- 
sippi and now of North Carolina, and R. M. Buchanan 
(the beloved “Brother Buck”) of Mississipi, very re- 
cent products of the college, are continuing the tradition. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to know intimately 
some of the young ministers who have graduated from 
Southwestern during the last nine years. Not one of 
them has sought a large church. In this respect ‘ey 
are not exceptional among the men who are cng 
out of all our seminaries. And it is a good sign. 
The church is not in danger of dying at the roots as 
long as such a spirit animates the recruits to her min- 
istry. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Home Missions and Stewardship in 
Middle Tennessee 


By REV. J. WALTER COBB, D. D. 


Missions in Middle Tennessee, we use the term 
“Stewardship” in its restricted sense of develop- 
ment of the Christian “grace” of liberality. 

Paul’s question, “And how shall they preach except 
they be sent?” suggests closeness of relation between 
Stewardship, as thus defined, and the evangelizing and 
Christianizing of the homeland. Paraphrasing, the 
question might be asked, “How shall Middle Ten- 
nessee be evangelized and Christianized unless the grace 
of liberality be developed in Columbia and Nashville 
Presbyteries?” Or conversely, ‘(How shall the grace 
of liberality be developed in Middle Tennessee unless 
the work of Home Missions in Columbia and Nashville 
Presbyteries be prosecuted ?” 

The intimacy of these two functions appears from 
consideration of the power which resides in one to 
produce the other. It is the relation of cause and effect. 

However plausibly Dr. Thomas Brown of the Scot- 
tish School of Philosophy may reason for his theory 
that power in causation is nothing more than the rela- 
tion between immediate invariable antecedence and im- 
mediate invariable consequence, it seems to us that 
there is power inherent in Home Missions to promote 
Stewardship, and vice versa. 

During the World War an intensive Stewardship 
campaign was put on in a group of churches in 
Ouachita Presbytery. One of the churches was a 
ward of the Home Mission Committee. It was com- 
posed of about twenty most excellent people, but as an 
organization had almost ceased to function. The con- 
gregation owned a neat little building, but it had been 
erected only that the Presbyterians might not be de- 
pendent upon sister denominations for a place in which 
to worship when a Presbyterian minister passed that 
way. To this church was assigned a quota of $25 
for benevolences. This assignment was made only as 
a courteous gesture and with no real expectation that 
any amount whatever would be raised. As a result 
of the drive, however, subscriptions were made for 
more than five times the asking. The response was 
an eye-opener. The Committee took into consideration 
the possibilities of the parish and shortly thereafter a 
minister came to supply the pulpit. The development 
was such that in a few years the church had a full- 
time pastor, to whom it paid a salary of $1,100, and at 
the same time continued to make a substantial con- 
tribution annually for the benevolent causes. 

_ The closeness of the relation between Home Mis- 
sions and Stewardship is apparent from the crying need 
of both in Middle Tennessee. It is the relation of a 
common lack. 


Last year Columbia and Nashville Presbyteries, with 
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a combined membership of 9,966, contributed to gen- 
eral benevolences $43,574, a per capita of $4.37; and 
to Presbytery’s Home Missions $6,387, a per capita 
of 45c. 


Memphis Presbytery in West Tennessee, with a mem- 
bership of 11,097, contributed to general benevolences 
$45,078, a per capita of $4.06; and to Presbytery’s 
Home Missions $7,742, a per capita of 69c. 

Knoxville Presbytery in East Tennessee, with 7,611 
communicants, contributed to general benevolences 
$44,678, a per capita of $5.87; and to Presbytery’s 
Home Missions $9,290, a per capita of $7.22. 

Why this comparatively poor showing as to Home 
Missions and Stewardship in Middle Tennessee? It 
is not because the section is inferior—certainly not from 
an agricultural point of view. On the contrary, as 
Columbia and Nashville Presbyteries embrace within 
their bounds the great Central Basin, their churches 
are among the most financially prosperous in the state. 

Why then this deficiency? A number of reasons might 

be assigned for it, but limit of space for this state- 

ment precludes amplification. Suffice it to say that 

the Southern Presbyterians of Middle Tennessee have | 
made shameful failure to reach out into her unoccu- 
pied areas. The strong churches of Columbia and 
Nashville Presbyteries have accepted the contribution 
of the country churches, and have done comparatively 
little to promote the Presbyterian cause in the commu- 
nities from which their strength has come. 

The closeness of the relation between Home Mis- 
sions and Stewardship in Middle Tennessee is further 
emphasized by a common special opportunity for the 
promotion of both at this time. 

The depression has created a scarcity of money. 
The scarcity of money leads to the necessity for ex- 
pedients. Already rural churches in Middle Tennessee 
have profited by the “Pay-in-Kind” Plan and the 
“Lord’s Acre” Movement. 

For the past several vears the writer has been pastor 
of a rural church which has made commendable prog- 
ress by resort to the use of these two Assembly-ap- 
proved devices. 

What seems to be the best scheme yet contrived 
for development of the New Testament grace of liberal- 
ity—the “Belmont Covenant Plan”—is about to be 
tested in the Central Basin of the Volunteer State. 
While this article is being written, plans are being 
made for a ten-days’ itinerary by Rev. G. L. Whiteley, 
Roanoke, Va., originator of the Belmont Plan, which 
will take him into a score of Columbia and Nashville 
churches. The reaction of these churches to this op- 
portunity is being watched with prayerful interest. 


Delrose, Tenn. 























Recommendations Adopted by the 
Synod of Tennessee, 1934 


NE of the greatest of American preachers has 

said, “The strength and loyalty of the home 

base is fundamental; to neglect it is suicidal; 
it is like cutting off the stream from its course, or 
severing the electric wire from the power house.” Later 
in that same address, he said, ‘(Here is where we are 
weak, not yonder in the mission field, but here at home. 
Our missionary failures have been home failures. The 
lack of faith, devotion, enthusiasm, sacrifice has been 
mostly a home product.” 

Your committee proposes a revival of Home Mis- 
sions within the bounds of our synod, a more com- 
plete consecration which will express itself in a larger 
service and a richer self-denial for the cause of our 
own beloved Church. Certainly we cannot continue 
at the present rate and hope to survive. Certainly we 
cannot become a great militant church and do our part 
in the evangelization of the world when we are slowly 
dying at home. 

A number of questions naturally arise as we study 
the above tables and figures: 


Have our people given all that they could to the 
maintenance of our own Church in this Synod? 
Has Home Missions had a fair and equitable share 

in the benevolent gifts of our Church? 
Has Home Missions been presented from our pulpits? 
Has the story of our need and opportunity been told? 
Have our people refused to respond to the appeal and 
challenge of Home Missions within our bounds? 
Is fatal inertia to continue to characterize our great 
Church in this synod? 


The call to arms is sounding; our own life depends 
now upon a determined effort to overcome need, to meet 
opportunity, and to begin a program of real activity. 
Therefore, your committee makes the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) That the synod now declare its purpose to be- 
gin a great forward movement in Home Missions and 

Evangelism, designed to enlarge and strengthen the 


Southern Presbyterian Church in the Synod of Ten- 
nessee. 


Spice 


1. Which was the first Presbyterian church founded 
within the bounds of Tennessee ? 

2. What kind of churches and worship services did 
the pioneer ministers have ? 

3. What is the result of a Centralization Plan for a 
church? What are the results of a Coloniza- 
tion Plan? 

4. Mr. Arthur B. Davis states that Memphis, Tenn., 
is the third Presbyterian city in the entire de- 
nomination. What was the cause of this 
growth ? 

5. What extension program has the Second Church 
of Memphis carried out? 

6. Name the presbyteries in the Synod of Tennessee. 

7. What vast area in the Synod of Tennessee, which 
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(2) That the synod elect a committee on Synod’s 
Home Missions to be composed of nine men, which 
shall include the chairman and two members of each 
Presbyterial Committee on Home Missions in the 
synod, This committee shall not be concerned with 
the work of sustentation, but shall be the agency of 
denominational advance to carry the Church into new 
communities through Sunday school, missionaries, 
evangelistic work and home mission pastors, with the 
objective of new church organizations in places of 
need and opportunity. The committee shall have the 
power to elect a Secretary of Synod’s Home Missions 
when and if the way be clear. 

(3) That the synod: readjust its schedule of per- 
centages and request the presbyteries to do likewise, 
by making such changes as may be necessary to pro- 
vide at least 5 per cent, or $5,200, for the support 
of Synod’s Home Missions and Church Expansion pro- 
gram for the next year. 

(4) That, as a part of this advance movement, 
synod renew its efforts in a great synod-wide cam- 
paign of evangelism, in which every church shall 
share, with the objective of a special evangelistic 
meeting in every church and institution and in un- 
churched communities as there is opportunity. 

(5) That every church in the synod be urged to 
make a survey of its contiguous territory with a view 
of establishing outpost Sunday schools and preaching 
points, and to arrange special evangelistic services in 
those places where a Presbyterian church should be 
organized. 

(6) That synod call a synod-wide convention of 
men and women to be held in a place and at a time 
appointed by the committee— 

(a) To consider the condition of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in Tennessee, and the oppor- 
tunities for enlargement; and 

(b) To face the responsibility resting on them 
for the future growth of their Church in this state. 
(7) That the synod now engage in earnest prayer 

for our churches and for the program of enlargement, 
outlined in this report, and earnestly seek the wisdom 
and blessing of God in this new venture for the ex- 
pansion of his kingdom. 


(Signed) 


Ropert H, McCaAsiin, Chairman. 
Jos. CARTHEL, 

W. L. CALDWELL, 

J. H. LAcy. 


our Church has never entered, challenges us to- 
day? 

8. When and where was Southwestern Presbyterian 
University established? For what purpose was 
the university established ? 

9. How will the TVA development change the op- 
portunities for Presbyterian growth in the Synod 
of Tennessee ? 

10. What have been the causes of the comparatively 
slow growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
Middle Tennessee? 


11. What plan of Stewardship is Rev. G. L. Whiteley, 
of Roanoke, Va., introducing in Middle Ten- 
nessee ? 
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Group presenting “Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States,” First Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, 
Ala. Enlarged book in background was made by Miss Ida North, Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions 





Counsel Corner 
(Continued from page 145) 


Our Counsel Corner meeting must not come to a 
close before we hear about our new Year Book of Pro- 
grams. We are assured by our Auxiliary office in At- 
lanta that the Year Book is going to be more valuable 
this year than ever! Among other new features there 
will be an installation service. The theme for the new 
year is “Looking—Learning—Living.”’ Doesn’t it have 
wonderful possibilities of development! 

One of the most important matters before the local 
auxiliary in March is the filling out of report blanks. 
The necessity for accurate and prompt reporting can- 
not be too greatly emphasized. All possible help and 
information has been given in the leaflet, “Directions 
for Using Blanks for Local Auxiliary.” We earnestly 
urge that this be carefully read and directions followed. 
Be exact! Give actual figures not vague replies such 
as “a few” or “the large majority,” etc. Send copy of 
Combined Blank to your Recording Secretary of Pres- 
byterial not later than March 20. Report blanks are 


necessary to gauge our accomplishments and to serve 
as a guide to us in going forward in the Master’s serv- 
ice in the year ahead. Remember that there is a real 
spiritual value in reporting. 

There are many, many other things about which we 
would like to counsel with you. Yes, there’s the Every 
Member Canvass on March 10 in which we are asked 
to share and about which we might counsel. But just 
this one “thought worth remembering” as we think 
about our Stewardship of giving—it was made by Dr. 
Love at the 1932 Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 
and it hasn’t been forgotten as yet by at least one 
person! ‘The only kind of giving that Jesus ever put 
his approval on or commended was disproportionate 
giving—giving that hurts. (Mark 12:41-44.)° Until 
we go beyond our means we have not even entered into 
the spirit of giving.” 


Jove N. Serviss, Chairman. 
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% Patrick sail ue Celtic Church 
In Ireland 


(Abridged from an article by the editor of the Abbey Presbyterian Church Magazine, Dublin, Ireland.) 


HE fifteenth centenary of the landing of Patrick 
in Ireland draws attention to one of the most 
interesting sections of Church history. The be- 

ginnings of Christianity in Ireland are hid in obscurity. 
It was not first introduced by some well-known mis- 
sionary. There is evidence of the existence of isolated 
Christians, if not of small Christian communities, in 
Ireland in the beginnings of the fifth century. But 
the chief glory of evangelizing the country belongs to 
Patrick. 

Patrick was born, probably about the year 389 A. D., 
in a village called Bennaventa, which probably lay 
somewhere in the estuary of the Severn. His father, 
Calpurnius, was a Briton and a free Roman citizen. 
He was a landed proprietor and a member of the 
municipal council of the town in the neighborhood of 
which his property lay. In addition to this we know 
that he had been ordained as a deacon in the Christian 
church, as his father before him had been a Christian 
presbyter. 

The weakening of the power of the Empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had led to constant invasions 
by the uncivilized tribes. The province of Britain 
was subject to inroads by the Picts of Caledonia and 
the Gaels and Scots from Ireland. In one of the raids 
from Ireland, Patrick, then sixteen years of age, was 
carried away captive. 

He had been brought up as a Christian, but had not 
attained to any spiritual experience before he was 
violently removed from the Christian environment of 
his youth. The affliction of his slavery turned his 
thoughts to God. The love and fear of God began to 
fill his soul. He describes himself as rising from his 
bed before dawn and going forth to pray in rain or 
hail or snow. His bondage led to his spiritual con- 
version. 

Throughout his bondage he never lost hope of his 
return to his home. His longing found expression in 
his dreams. He heard a voice in his sleep that said, 
“Thou dost well to fast; thou shalt soon return to thy 
native land.” And on another night it said, “Behold 
thy ship is ready.” In his Confession he continues: 
“And it was not near at hand but was distant per- 
haps two hundred miles. Therefore I shortly took to 
flight and left the man with whom I had been for six 


years, and I came in the strength of God, who pros- 
pered my way for good, and I met-with nothing to 
alarm me until I reached that ship.”” The place where 
he found the ship was probably on the coast of Wick- 
low. A ship was there ready to sail. With difficulty 
he persuaded the shipmaster to take him. 


Our next definite trace of him is in the Island of 
Lerins, then and long afterwards famous as a seat of 
Christian learning. But after a few years he returned 
to his kinsfolk in Britain, and on a certain night had 
a vision in which there appeared to him a man who 
had come from Ireland and held in his hand a bundle 
of letters. “And he gave me one of these and I read 
the beginning of the letter which contained ‘a voice 
of the Irish.’ And as I read the beginning of it, I 
fancied I heard the voice of the folk who were near 
the wood of Fochlad, nigh to the Western Sea, and 
this was the cry: ‘We pray thee, holy youth, come 
again and again walk among us as before.’ I was 
pierced to the heart and could read no more, and there- 
upon I awoke.” Patrick recognized in this, as Paul 
did in a similar experience, a divine call. 

To fit himself for the great work to which he be- 
lieved he had received a commission from God, he 
went back to Gaul to study at the famous school of 
Christian learning at Auxerre, which seems at that 
time to have been a resort of British students. He was 
ordained at Auxerre by Germanus in 432 A. D. and 
at once set out for the scene of his human labor, 
which he never left while he lived. 


Ireland was then ruled by a large number of small, 


tribal kings. These acknowledged an allegiance to the 
High King at Tara. But the bonds that linked the 
various kingdoms together were very loose and the 
country was continually cursed by inter-tribal warfare. 

We have a very limited knowledge of the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Irish when Patrick landed 
to begin his missionary work. Sun worship was prob- 
ably the most widely spread cult. But the principal 
religious leaders were the Druids, who, as the edu- 
cated men of the community and the advisers and edu- 
cators of the kings, exercised great influence which 
was enhanced by their practice of magic and divina- 
tion. The religion of the people was largely fear of 
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spirits, whose evil intentions had to be frustrated by 
performances of magic. 

We are not sure where Patrick landed, and the vague 
and unreliable traditions that remain do not enablc us 
to trace with confidence the details of his movements 
as he carried out the great task he had undertaken 
of winning Ireland for Christ. 

The valley of the Boyne early became one of the 
principal centers of the Christian mission. There can 
be no doubt that he met with bitter opposition from 
the Druids, who recognized at once that the progress 
of the new religion meant the end of their sway. Ref- 
erences in his Confession show that this progress was 
made in the teeth of bitter persecution and sometimes 
of imprisonment. 

When he came to Ireland it was avowedly to bring 
the light of the gospel to his old companions in the 
Forest of Fochlad, so it is not surprising that we are 
told that he crossed the Shannon three times on visits 
to Connaught, and on at least one of these tours he 
visited the scene of his captivity and the men who in 
his dream had called him to come over and help them. 

The writings of the Irish Apostle that have come 
down to us consist only of his Confession; his Letter 
Against Coroticus and a hymn, probably, though not 
quite certainly his. The Confession is the most im- 
portant document we have bearing on the life of 
Patrick and is a defence of his life and work. In it 
he shows that he had not thrust himself into the work 
but had been divinely called into it. Of this he was 
as confident as Paul was of his call to be the apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

But it is not as a writer but as a great religious 
personality, as a preacher of the gospel and as an 
organizer of churches, that Patrick has left his mark. 
His success as a preacher is seen in the churches that 
sprang up everywhere as the result of his missionary 
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tours. His greatness as an organizer is proved by 
the way the Celtic Church remained true to the model 
established by him until forcibly brought into subjec- 
tion to Rome by the Anglo-Norman government, and 
by its remarkable influence in Europe as an intellec- 
tual and missionary force. The process of subjecting 
the Celtic Church to Rome took centuries of intrigue 
and violence, and had English statesmen at the time 
of the Reformation shown a spark of insight or wis- 
dom, Ireland would in all probability be today as 
Protestant as Scotland or Wales. 

The Celtic Church was a great missionary Church. 
From the monasteries of Ireland, and from those of 
Scotland that sprang from them, there poured out into 
all the western and northern and central parts of 
Europe floods of missionaries filled with the desire to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. Columba, with a 
band of companions, went to Iona and began the 
evangelization of the Picts in what we now call Scot- 
land, though until the eleventh century or later “Scotia” 
meant Ireland. When the Norwegian settlers arrived 
in Iceland they found the Irish missionaries there be- 
fore them. ‘These Irish missionary monks were the 
greatest wanderers the world had yet known, and the 
impelling motive was not mere curiosity but a deep- 
rooted desire to make the gospel known, whatever the 
cost to themselves might be. 

But Patrick, having founded the Celtic Church and 
trained the early missionaries, feeling the weakness 
of toil and old age, had retired to Saul, where he died 
in the year 461 A. D., and where he was buried quietly 
in an unknown grave. 

Is not the fifteenth centenary of the founder of that 
great misionary Celtic Church a call to all Christians 
to take up the task he so nobly began and carry it on 
till the whole world is full of the Knowledge of Christ 
and his saving power? 





| The College Fit 


ENERALLY, the question is asked, “Is the child 
fit for college?” Parents manifest great con- 
cern whether the boy or girl has enough high- 

school credits, whether there are sufficient clothes in 
the trunk, whether the father’s salary is adequate to 
keep the child in college, at least a year. Very seldom 
do we hear parents ask, “Is that college fit for my 
child ?” 

And yet, that is the very question which must be 
ziven much consideration. When we purchase a pair 
of shoes, we are quite anxious that they are not too 
tight or too long, especially the latter. The new suit 
must not “bag” in the back, and the sleeves must be 
shortened. The new furniture must be suitable to the 
house and to the plan of interior decoration which 
the wife has devised. | 

But what of the college fit for your child? The 
college which teaches that all knowledge is based on 


for Your Child 


sense perception is not fit for your child. If all knowl- 
edge comes through our sense organs, what of reason? 
what of revelation? The college which teaches that 
man is nothing but a mindless machine is not fit for 
your child. If man is only a machine, then it is 
foolish to talk of ideals, values, responsibilities, duty, 
freedom, truth, beauty, and goodness. The college 
which does not teach reverence for personality is not 
fit for your child. Without reverence for personality, 
there is no belief in the moral and spiritual nature of 
man, no respect for self and others, and no desire for 
truth and justice to mankind. The college which does 
not teach the presence of a creative organizing power 
in the world, called mind, or spirit, or God, is not 
fit for your child. The only explanation of the his- 
tory of man and his present condition is the fact of a 
creative Mind or Spirit in the universe. Without God, 
the world has no meaning, existence no peagée, and 
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death no hope. The college which does not teach the 
certainty of Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Redeemer of the world is not fit for your child. If 
this teaching is true for the church, it must be true for 
the college. If it is true, then the college which pro- 
poses to develop the manhood and womanhood of to- 
morrow must teach it. 

These are days when parents and high-school stu- 
dents are deciding upon the college which shall be at- 
tended next September. The Church fathers, with 
vision and great sacrifice planned, established, and 
maintained our Church-related colleges. We urge the 
pastors and membership of our churches to direct our 
young men and women to the Church colleges in in- 
creasing number. To be interested in the selection of 
the college for a boy or girl is a God-given duty of 
both pastors and parents. Luther realized this when 


March, 1935 


he said, “The right instruction of youth is a matter 
in which Christ and the whole world are concerned.” 
Theodore Roosevelt realized this significance of proper 
education when he said, ‘“To educate a man in mind 
and not in morals is to educate a menace to society.” 
The selection of a college may determine the future 
welfare or ill of some boy or girl. 

If the experiences of the past four years are not to 
be repeated, if we are to have a new society, we must 
have a new type of individual. We need individuals 
of conquering faith, of prayer, of Christian living. 
Only as our educated leaders have these traits is there 
much hope for the development of a new society. Our 
Church-related colleges are willing to share the respon- 
sibility of moulding our youth into Christian leaders. — 
Editorial in December, 1934, number of Christian Edu- 
cation Magazine. 





The Church as Teacher 


By HENRY H. SWEETS 


(The following article is an extract from the 


Christianity has always been a teaching religion. The 
same Master who said “Go preach” said also “Go teach.” 
Jesus has become the Head Master of the world; all 
true advance in teaching has been shown to be really 
an approach to the method and spirit of His teaching. 
All through the early ages the Church handed on the 
torch of learning. Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and the 
long line of their successors appreciated the teaching 
function of the Church and organized institutions of 
learning, The historian Bancroft speaks of John Calvin 
as the father of the public school. Our forefathers, 
driven to these shores by their high veneration for the 
Christian religion, planted the school hard by the church 
and spent much thought and effort in building up the 
Sunday school. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN 


The public schools of the United States present the 
largest effort ever made in the history of the world to 
give an education to all the children of all the people 
of a country. S. T. Dutton, in 1899, said: “The modern 
school, because of its wide range of activities and the 
appeal which it makes to all sides of the child’s nature, 
is more influential even than the home in establishing 
those habits which give poise and stability to character 
and which determine the economy and efficiency of 
living.” The people of the United States have faith in 
their public schools and support them because they be- 
lieve they nourish and safeguard our liberties and pre- 
pare our children to make a better living, and fit them 
for creative citizenship. 

And yet, with all this effort and expenditure of money, 
all is not well. Our children are not learning how to 
live and how to live together. When education passed 
largely out of the hands of the Church, there gradually 
arose a problem which has increased as the years go by. 
The complete separation of Church and State rendered 
it increasingly difficult to supply religious nourishment 
for the lives of the boys and girls. Careful reading of 
the books written by experienced educators reveals the 
fact that practically all of these men and women agree 
that the purpose of education is not to make smart 
men and smart women, but to make good men and good 
women—dependable citizens. Most of those in public 


General Study Book, Planning the Good Life) 


education either state or imply that this is where edu- 
cation needs the handmaid of religion; but they add: 
“We cannot bring religion into the public school, be- 
cause the Church is so divided.” In Tokio eight years 
ago I had a conference with the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Japanese Empire. He spoke 
with enthusiasm about the great improvement of the 
methods of education which had been introduced. I 
then said: “In America we are not wholly pleased 
with the moral output of our schools.” Immediately 
he said: “Neither are we. That is where religion 
ought to come in, and we can’t put religion in our public 
schools because there are so many different kinds of 
religion in the Empire.” It is amazing how prevalent 
is the opinion about “war’ among the churches; I do 
not believe the religious antagonisms are as great as 
they are supposed to be. But it should cause every 
Christian thoughtfully to study the situation, and to 
recognize how great is his responsibility to try to 
remedy such a situation. 

The home must awake. It must perform its own 
God-given task more thoroughly. It must lend the full 
measure of its united help to the Church and to the 
school. The children must be brought to recognize the 
real values of life. This can be imparted only by the 
proper attitude on the part of parents and teachers. 
President John Adams said, ‘““What we cause our chil- 
dren to love and desire is more important than what 
we cause them to know.” 

The Church must minister more adequately to the 
spiritual needs of its youth. The church building should 
be a place of worship and of instruction. The hour of 
worship should be filled with real messages, concerning 
the unseen realities, which will reach the heart and 
inspire the life of the worshipers; the prayers, the 
reading of the lesson from the Bible, the sermon and 
the songs should all converge to this end. 

The Church must be taken more seriously and its 
work of education made more efficient. The short 
period of time for instruction in the Church school, 
the meeting of the classes only once a week, the prob- 
lem of untrained and overworked teachers, are some 
of the handicaps under which the Church school now 
seeks to do its work. The Weekday School of Religion 
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and Ministerial Relicf 


is finding favor in some towns. Those who are watch- 
ing these efforts are convinced that large numbers of 
public school authorities will gladly give their pupils 
two hours a week for instruction in religion by the 
churches, The great problem will be to secure suit- 
able, trained teachers. The Vacation Church School is 
utilizing the gifts of many Christian men and women 
during the vacation period and is giving religious in- 
struction to some who otherwise would be spiritually 
destitute. College students who return home for the 
summer vacation are wisely being used in this work. 


THE CHURCH AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

The Church must minister to the spiritual needs of 
the youth at the State and independent institutions of 
higher education. It is a wise plan to provide a normal 
church at the seat of the university, with an able, at- 
tractive and sympathetic pastor. Unless a student is 
kept in touch with organized Christianity during the 
four formative years of his university life, a chasm so 
deep and so broad may develop between him and the 
Church that it may never be bridged. At some uni- 
versities, “schools of religion,’ conducted jointly by 
various denominations, are given courses in Bible and 
in religion, and are receiving the cordial support of the 
university authorities. At most of these centers, the 
various churches, Christian associations, and the uni- 
versity administration are patiently studying the needs 
and opportunities and are coédperating in a fine spirit 
in working out a solution. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE 

The Church colleges and seminaries have for years 
faced the great problem of which we are speaking and 
have tried to arouse the Church to larger action. They 
have sent out thousands of trained Christian preachers 
and teachers. They have not only ministered directly 
to all the fields of education, but have given a steady- 
ing influence to other institutions of learning. Some 
of the great presidents of the State universities are 
today making the strongest pleas for the Church col- 
lege. If and when the Church neglects these institu- 
tions it does so at the peril of its very life. Churches 
at these centers must be better equipped to send forth 
the teachers and leaders so greatly needed in the homes, 
the churches, and the schools. If the Church does not 
furnish these teachers, and assist the State in prepar- 
ing them, it has little right to complain of those who 
are trained wholly under secular influences. 


Wuar, THEN. IS Epucation 

John Ruskin described the real aim of education in 
these words: ‘Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the 
youth the shapes of the letters and the tricks of num- 
bers, and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic 
to roguery and their literature to lust. It means, on 
the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise 
and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is 
painful, continual and difficult work to be done by kind- 
ness, by watching, by warning, by precept and by praise. 
but above all—by example.” 


For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


S YOU read the Fellowship of Prayer for this 
A month, and then the sketch of St. Patrick, and 
think on the meaning of the “breastplate” of 
this great early missionary, doesn’t it suggest that the 
life and mission of Patrick—taken with our verse for 
the month, “To him that overcometh will I give . 
a white stone, and in the stone a new name written”— 
are just the very same ideals which we have for our 
own work? “God has a plan for every man, and he 
has a plan for me.” 
Our month of March was named for Mars, the god 
of War. One of the hymns we love to sing is— 


Onward Christian soldiers 
Marching as to war. 


They tell us that the word soldier is akin to the Latin 
word, solidus—a shilling. As soldiers of the Cross, we 
too, have “taken the King’s shilling” and pledged our- 
selves to follow wherever he may lead. And the banner 
of Christ is moving forward. 

Here are several suggestions which you as a good 
soldier, may like to carry out. 
: 1. Speak a good and enthusiastic word for our cause 
in this month when the budget of the Auxiliary is 


being decided on. Confer with your sister secretary, 
the Secretary of Religious Education, and with the 
superintendent of your Sunday school, and ask that 
the cause of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief be placed on the budget of the young people’s so- 
cieties and on the budget of the Sunday school, for 
offerings in April and December. 

2. Parents are considering now the question of what 
college their children will attend. Send the names and 
addresses of the boys and girls of your Church, who 
will graduate from high school this year, to the presi- 
dents of your synod’s colleges for men and wemen, 
asking that catalogues be sent to these young people. 
Read in this number the article, ‘““The College Fit for 
Your Child.” 

3. Resolve to seek the Good Life for yourself in 
this next year. Buy a copy of Dr. Sweets’ book, Plan- 
ning the Good Life. Keep it near you and read it for 
inspiration and help. With the use of the index in the 
back, you will find it a strong ally, not only as an 
aid to personal devotion but as a help in all your 
service for Christ. Order the book from the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Va. Price, 50 cents. 


























The Fellowship of Praver 


Thy Word is like a garden, Lord, 
With flowers bright and fair; 

And every one who seeks may pluck 
A lovely cluster there. 

Thy Word is like a glorious choir, 
And loud its anthems ring; 

Though many tongues and parts unite, 
It is one song they sing. 


Thy Word is like an armory, 
Where soldiers may repair, 
And find for life’s long battle day 
All needful weapons there. 
O may I find my armor there; 
Thy Word my trusty sword, 
I’ll learn to fight with every foe 
The battle of the Lord. 
—Edwin Hodder. 


THE WHITE STONE 

To him that overcometh will I give . . . a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it—Rev. 2:17. 

The Bible tells us a great deal about precious stones. Both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New Testament there are pages which seem to glisten with them. Do 
vou remember a verv wonderful pearl of which Jesus spoke? Or have you come 
across the beautiful breastplate in the Old Testament, covered with precious stones, 
which the high priest wore on his breast? None of our ministers now wear a 
breastplate like that. But one of the greatest missionaries of the Christian Church 
wrote a poem which has come down to us through more than fifteen centuries, and 
this is called his “breastplate.” The great missionary is St. Patrick, who lived from 
372—466 A. D., and won Ireland to Christ. Here is one of the verses in his 
“breastplate.” 


“Christ be with me, Christ within me, 
Christ behind me, Christ before me, 
Christ beside me, Christ to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me, 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friend and stranger.” 


Safe and brave and happy is the man or woman who has that breastplate ever 
over the heart! 

There is a curious, precious stone which St. John mentions in the book called 
“Revelation.” St. John heard Christ saying, “To him that overcometh will I give 

a white stone, and upon the stone, a new name written.” 

To understand what is meant by this white stone we must go a long wavs back 
to the days of the Romans and the gladiatorial games which they used to have in 
the amphitheatre. It was the custom to send the voung gladiators into the arena with 
its floor covered with sand and the seats all around about it, row upon row, filled with 
men and women. When a young gladiator won in the fight, he came up to the roval 
box where the Emperor was sitting and saluted him. And the Emperor gave him 
a little square white stone, with writing on it, as a prize. 

These gladiatorial games were a verv cruel sport, and Christ would surely have 
hated them. But Christ himself knew what fighting is—fighting against sin and th 
evil that is in this world. The Christian soldier has many enemies, and verv often 
it is a hard fight. But as St. Paul says, “We are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.’ The man or the woman who keeps close to Christ in the way 
that St. Patrick did will be more than a conqueror, and some day will receive the 
white stone of a victor from Jesus Christ himself —Abridged from article by Dr. A. 
Boyd Scott in The British Weekly. 

(Continued on page 191) 
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and Ministerial Relief 


The Fellowship of Prayer 


(Continued from page 190) 


THANKSGIVING—For the spirit of hope and joy with which we enter upon a new year of service for our Lord, 
and for the breath of enthusiasm and fresh life which the Belmont Covenant Plan is bringing to 
many of our churches. 

PRAYER FOR ForGIVENEss for our lack of faith and courage and for our self-centered lives, pitched on so 
low a plane as compared with that of Christ our Lord. 

PeTrrIons—That, in the new year before us, we, too, may become new creatures in our love and devotion to 
Christ, and that we may offer him the service of wholly dedicated lives. 

For our President and our country, that through the Spirit of all grace they may be led and may lead 
the world in paths of righteousness and peace. 


For our Church and all her members as they enter in this month into a covenant with God for the serv- 
ice of another year—that freely as we have received, so may we freely give. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—February 1, 1934......... $114,157.20 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—February 1, 1935......... 117,145.27 
a ee ee $ 2,988.07 
Decrease from other sources .... 0... cece cece rees 5,785.35 


Total decrease from all sources 


Tee eT Tee ee re ey $ 2,797.28 





The Lord's Acre Plan Operated 
by Captains 
(Continued from page 156) 


there was an auction sale of various things that had 
been brought in from the homes of the people. The 
financial result of this plan in 1933 was about $400. 
The amount for this year, 1934, will be nearly $1,000. 

This amount of money coming in removes any fear 
the church may have had about mecting financial ob- 
ligations on the new building. But the money is not 
the greatest benefit of this plan. It is the renewed 
interest and confidence in the whole program of the 
church. The plan enables the young as well as the 
older members to have some definite part in the build- 
ing and beautifying of the church. 

In order to spiritualize and sanctify the efforts of 
the church in raising money by this plan this year, 
Dr. Goodridge A. Wilson assisted the pastor in evan- 
gelistic services just preceding the Church-Acre Day. 
These services were well attended, and have resulted 
Im increased attendance in Sunday school and all 
church services. ‘Twelve new members were added to 
the church by profession and letter. 

his plan will not work itself, but with a good di- 
rector and faithful captains it will prove to be a bless- 


ing to the church in the rural sections in more ways 
than one. 


Stewardship Through Leadership 
Training 
(Continued from page 157) 


said, “I see it now as I have not seen it before. I 
see that I am a steward before God with reference to 
all that he has given me.” This same man appeared 
before the session the next Sabbath and said, “1 want 
you to know that I am a tither from now on.” 

On November 22, at a Fellowship meeting of the 
men, women, grown boys, and girls of the congrega- 
tion, while we were seated around the tables, Rev. F. 
Ray Riddle of Columbia told us of the experience of 
his own congregation in tithing. I then made an ap- 
peal for a Tither’s Band in our church, not so much 
to get more money, but to get spiritual blessings. A 
pledge was then presented, and thirty-three signed up 
to tithe their incomes. Before these efforts were made 
we had only three tithers in the congregation, so we 
have a gain of thirty. Those who signed the tither’s 
pledge will greatly increase our contributions, but the 
spiritual side is the one we have sought and stressed 
all the way. 

We need not expect our people to give of their time, 
talents, or money, until we teach them that they are 
only stewards before God, and that he will call for 
an accounting. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 

trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A, 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.). 
Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A, P. C. Mission, 


Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission. 


Lubondai (Tshimbulu), 
Belge, 


Congo 
Africa, via Lobito, 
Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J.. Jr 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
+Gray, Miss Virginia. 

+Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
+MecMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 

(Address, care A, P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M, 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
*Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 


Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A, L. (c). 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 


*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

*Foster, Miss Edith. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

Lavras, 1893. 

Lavras, E. 
Brazil.) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. 


(Address, de Minas, 


John H. 
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Nepomuceno, 1932. 


(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


+Armstrong, Mrs, D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


aaa: Tres Coracoes, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas. 
Brazil.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Steele, Miss Lucy. 


Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


Garanhuns, E, de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W.. J 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Caruaru, 1933. 


Caruaru, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
1873. 


( Address, 


(Address, 


Recife (Pernambucc), 


| (Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 


| 


| 





Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Nouglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. I.ee. 


Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de “Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E,. E. 
Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 

*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 





Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson. Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
*McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
*Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.). 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Dr. Geo, C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.). 
*Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 


Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen. 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 

Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S 

Graham, Rev. and Mrs. 
Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 

Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China. 

Farr, Miss Grace. 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 


Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B 


Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. r. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

Rice, Mrs. A. D 


+ ) 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, > 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs, F. 
Grier, ‘Miss Elizabeth. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 


+ reid 


Stribling, Miss Frances. Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 

Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Wilson, Miss Rebecca. Woods, Miss Lily U. 

Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
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Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
jJohnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W, F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I, 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G, 
Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.) 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edvar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
hina.) 
Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
+Bradley, Miss Lina E, 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
¢Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth, 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr, 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
McCown, Miss Mary. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.). 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A, 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell, 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Mosley, Dr. and _— Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. 


White, Rev. and Mee. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 
Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


*Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret. 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth 0. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. Mc. 


Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 

Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 














